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ONE  HOUR. 


SCENE  I. — A  Chamber  in  Mrs.  Bcvil’s  Residence  at 
Naples.  A  large  practicable  clock  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  scene ;  a  cage  with  two  birds,  a  glass 
globe  with  two  gold  and  silver  fish;  a  table  with 
work-box,  guitar,  writing  materials. 

MRS.  BEYIL  at  an  embroidery-frame,  R. ;  FANNY, 
writing,  l. 

Mrs.  B.  I  wish  you  would  lay  aside  your  pen, 
Fanny,  and  talk  to  me.  I  can  guess  to  whom  that 
letter  is  to  be  addressed ;  you  are  always  either 
thinking  of  him,  or  writing  to  him. 

Fanny.  It  is  my  duty,  dear  aunt — aye,  and  my 
pleasure  too.  But  now  I  have  come  to  a  full  stop, 
and  as  it  will  be  in  time  for  the  Ambassador’s  bag 
to-morrow,  I  will  have  a  little  chat.  ( Leaves  the 
table,  and  sits  by  Mrs.  Bevil.)  Besides,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  Who  do  you  think  is  just 
arrived  at  N  aples  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I  cannot  guess. 

Fanny.  My  indefatigable  persecutor,  Mr.  Charles 
Swiftly. 

Mrs.B.  Swiftly!  Good  gracious !  Indefatigable, 
indeed.  I  thought  he  was  still  at  Florence. 

Fanny.  Yes;  he  was  there  last  week— is  here 
this — and  where  he  will  be  the  next,  who  shall  say  ? 
I’m  certain  I  saw  him  pass  the  house  an  hour  ago 
in  his  travelling-carriage. 

Mrs.  B.  I  trust  he  is  not  in  pursuit  of  you,  for 
he  must  be  aware  that  we  left  Florence  so  suddenly 
on  purpose  to  avoid  him.  Poor  young  man,  he 
said  he  loved  you  to  distraction  ! 

Fanny.  There  is  very  little  appearance  of  sanity 
in  anything  he  does ;  therefore,  were  I  to  admit 
the  existence  of  the  love,  I’d  be  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  deny  the  distraction. 

Mrs.  B.  Why,  he  would  neither  look  at  nor  speak 
to  anybody  else. 

Fanny.  Because  I  was  the  only  person  who 
avoided  him.  He  is  really  an  exceedingly  nice 
person,  but,  situated  as  I  am,  he  is  the  very  last  I 
could  have  wished  to  be  exclusively  attentive  to 
me. 

Mrs.  B.  And  why,  pray  ? 

Fanny.  Because  he  is  so  gay — so  agreeable — so 
good-looking.  Being  married,  and,  for  a  certain 
time,  obliged  to  keep  my  marriage  a  secret  until 
my  husband  has  in  person  communicated  with  his 
rich  relations  in  England,  of  course  it  behoves  me 
to  act  with  extraordinary  caution  in  his  absence. 

Mrs.  B.  You  are  right— right  in  this  instance, 
but  very  ■wrong  to  marry  in  such  a  clandestine 
manner.  Indeed,  I  am  not  without  blame  myself ! 


Fanny.  That  cannot  be  helped  now,  dear  aunt ; . 
but  I  think  your  other  niece — I  mean  the  niece  of 
your  late  husband — my  dear  cousin,  Julia  Dalton, 
seemed  to  admire  Mr.  Charles  exceedingly. 

Mrs.  B.  Aye ;  but  I  don’t  think  he  ever  deigned 
to  look  at  her. 

Fanny.  Because  before  they  met  he  had  been 
piqued  by  my  coldness ;  otherwise,  he  would  have 
preferred  her  to  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Would  that  we  could  tell  him  of  your 
secret  marriage !  But  that  is  impossible  ;  for  were 
your  husband’s  relations  to  hear  of  it  from  any¬ 
one  but  himself,  they  would  never  forgive  him. 

Fanny.  It  is  too  true.  So  should  Mr.  Swiftly 
find  us  out  here,  I  must  again  endure  his  harassing 
attentions. 

Mrs.  B.  I  wish  he  would  transfer  those  attentions 
to  Julia.  He  is  a  spoilt  child,  accustomed  to  have 
his  own  way  in  everything.  Your  coldness  has,  as 
you  say,  piqued  him,  and,  therefore,  pride  makes 
him  persist  in  the  pursuit.  Change  your  plan,  . 
Fanny — smile  on  him — seem  more  accessible,  and 
the  spell  will  be  broken. 

Fanny.  And  the  good  old  English  gossips  of 
Naples  will  tell  my  husband,  when  he  returns, 
that  I  have  been  flirting  with  Mr.  Swiftly  in  his 

absence. 

Mrs.  B.  That  will  never  do.  Yet,  as  I  am- 
certain  that  he  and  Julia  would  suit  each  other,  I 
wish  we  could  think  of  some  plan - 

Fanny.  Hush  !  I  hear  Julia’s  step. 

Mrs.  B.  Come,  then,  to  my  room,  and  let  us  talk' 
it  over  before  they  meet — come. 

[Exeunt,  r.  ru 

Enter  JULIA,  l.  h. 

Julia.  Is  it  possible?  Yes;  I  am  sure  I  saw 
him  looking  up  at  the  house— and  what  is  that  to 
me?  What  am  I  about — what  am  I  thinking  of? 

I,  Julia  Dalton — I,  of  all  women  in  the  world,  to 
interest  myself  about  a  man  who  certainly  never 
thinks  of  me !  I’ll  ascertain,  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
whether  it  be  really  he.  ( Rings  bell.)  If  so,  we 
shall  have  him  here,  to  a  certainty,  paying  his 
addresses  to  the  only  lady  in  the  family  who  can. 
not  listen  to  him — my  aunt  being  a  widow,  and  I 
an  interesting  spinster. 

t  .  ,  ’  .  \  • )  ,  } . 

Enter  O’LEARY,  l.  h. 

Oh,  you  are  there ! 

O’Leary.  Yes,  madam  ;  here  be  some  bits  of  card, 
if  you  plase. 


HOUR. 


4  ONE 

Julia.  How  often  have  I  told  you  to  deliver  them 
on  %  silver  waiter  ? 

O’Leary.  Ah,  now,  and  that’s  true,  because  of 
your  aversion  to  my  finger  and  thumb;  but  it’s 
all  along  of  my  not  being  used  to  the  in-door 
matters  of  a  house,  you  perceive !  Oh,  and  I’ll 
hurry  and  fetch  the  little  tray  !  It’s  Mr.  Swiftly  ! 

Julia.  Your  old  master!  Put  the  cards  on  the 
table. 

O’Leary.  With  the  fingers  and  thumbs?  You 
can’t  mane  it ! 

Julia.  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  place  them  there. 

( O’Leary  ■puts  down  cards,  Julia  looks 
at  them.) 

O’Leary.  Being  just  arrived,  he  laves  ’em, 
P.P.C.  like,  to  ask  how  you  all  are.  Oh,  my  old 
master’s  a  rale  gentleman  1  I’m  a  judge  and  know 
it.  When  I  was  in  his  sarvice,  I  looked  after  the 
horses,  poor  bastes,  and  the  stable  commodities ; 
but  now  I’m  riz  to  be  a  futman — oh,  hone ! 

Julia.  And,  pray,  why  did  Mr.  Swiftly  part  with 
you  ?  He  gave  you  an  excellent  character. 

O’Leary.  Is  it  the  character  ?  Oh,  by  the 
powers,  he  didn’t  give  me  that— I’ve  had  it  all 
along  of  my  very  own ;  but  he  parted  with  me  be¬ 
cause  I  got  into  a  low  way. 

Julia.  Indeed ! 

O’Leary.  Oh,  shocking— horrid  low !  Mind  me, 
though,  and  no  mistake,  not  low  in  the  blackguard 
line,  but  low  in  spirits — the  heart  in  my  bussum’s 
as  heavy  as  lead. 

Julia.  If  anything  serious  is  the  matter,  confide 
in  me. 

O’Leary.  Confide !  And  is  it  to  be  confidential 
that  you  are  asking  of  me?  Oh,  the  kindness  of 
that,  and  the  descention  to  listen  to  a  poor  sar- 
vent’s  inconveniences!  I’m  thankful  to  you, 
mistress,  and  ever  shall.  Oh,  and  I’ll  tell  yon  my 
misfortunes  !  And  isn’t  it  a  dreadful  blow  to  be 
over  on  one  side  of  the  galantic  ocean,  and  to  have 
left  the  best  part  of  one’s  heart  on  the  t’other  side  ? 
Faith,  and  I’m  crazy  like  about  it ! 

■  Julia.  Oh,  that  is  all — love  ! 

'  O’Leaxy.  All!  It’s  plain  and  clear  you  never 
felt' that  same,  or  you  wouldn’t  say  all!  It’s 
Meary  O’Donovan — such  a  pet  of  a  girl — sells  the 

J'nilk  that’s  fresh  from  the  hen,  and  the  eggs 
hat’s  fresh  from  the  cow. 

Julia.  And  do  yon  correspond  ? 

O’Leary.  In  figure  ?  Yes ;  she’s  pretty  enough, 
On  a  small  scale!  Oh,  you  mean  write!  Ah, 
no;  there’s  the  mischief,  I  can’t;  and  I  envy 
that  boy,  my  brother  Mick,  his  freeknowledgy  ! 
Julia.  Phrenology! 

O’Leary.  Yes,  sure;  all  his  knowledge  came  free, 
at  a  free  school. 

Julia.  (Laughing.)  Oh,  I  comprehend!  But 
nqw  attend  to  me.  Did  you  open  the  door  when 
Mr.  Swiftly  called  ? 

O'Leary.  And  to  be  sure  I  did.  Faith,  he  hardly 
knew  his  old  groom  in  these  new  jerrymentals ! 
Julia.  Did  he  leave  any  message  ? 

O’Leary.  He  asked  a  deal  about  Mistress - I 

begs  pardon,  miss — I  mean  Miss  Fanny, 
f  Julia.  I  hope  you  never  betrayed  that  secret, 
6’Leary  ? 

O’Leary.  Oh,  never !  But,  faith,  he  did  ask  a 
mortal  sight  of  questions  about  her,  pertaining  to 
how  she  was,  and  how  she  looked,  and  the  like. 
Julia.  And— a — did  he  ask  any  other  questions  ? 
O’Leary.  No,  ma’am. 

Julia.  Not  about  Mrs.  Bevil,  or - 


O'Leary.  Just  asked,  for  the  sake  of  asking,  how 
ould  lady  did ;  but  as  he  didn’t  stop  to  be  answered, 
I  take  it  he  didn't  much  care, 

Julia.  And— a— anything  about  me  ? 

O’Leary.  Divil  a  word !  He  said  he’d  be  back  as 
soon  as  he  had  tidiod  his  person  to  pay  his  re¬ 
spects. 

Julia.  You  may  go. 

O’Leary.  Yes,  ma’am.  (Aside.)  Oh,  Meary 
O’Donovan,  my  heart  will  break  1 

(~Exit,  L.  H. 

Julia.  So,  then,  we  shall  meet  again  !  Yes ;  and 
I’ll  prove  my  power;  and  having  won  him,  I’ll 
treat  him  with  the  coldness  he  deserves.  As  to 
really  caring  for  the  man,  I  don’t  think  I  do — I 
hope  not.  Ah,  here’s  my  cousin ! 

Enter  FANNY,  n.  h. 

Fanny.  Well,  Julia,  do  you  know  who  i* 
arrived  ? 

Julia.  There  are  three  precious  little  cards  upon 
that  table  which  announced  to  me  the  important 
event  to  which  I  suppose  you  allude.  You  are  in 
a  pretty  scrape,  for  he  has  followed  you,  of 
course  ? 

Fanny.  Get  me  out  of  the  scrape  by  making  him 
follow  you. 

Julia.  Perhaps  he  may  not  so  readily  follow  a 
new  leader. 

Fanny.  I’ll  answer  for  that.  He  is  at  present 
all  frivolity,  easily  caught  and  easily  lost ;  now  I 
wish  you  not  only  to  catch  him,  but  also  to  keep 
him. 

Julia.  I’m  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  Fanny. 

Fanny.  Well,  then,  for  my  sake  endeavour  to 
attract  his  attention;  remember  how  unpleasantly 
I  am  situated. 

Julia.  Unpleasantly?  Oh,  you  mean  married  l 
Yes,  yes ! 

Fanny.  No,  no,  you  giddy  girl;  but  you  know 
very  well  what  I  do  mean,  and  pray  accede  to  my 
wishes. 

Julia.  Hush!  (Aside.)  I  accede  more  willingly 
than  she  suspects. 

Enter  O’LEARY,  l.  h. 

O'Leary.  There’s  Mr.  Swiftly  below,  ma’am. 

Julia.  Admit  him ! 

O’Leary.  (Aside.)  I  can’t  bring  he  up  on  top  of  a 
silver  waiter,  I  suppose ! 

T Exit,  L.  H. 

Julia.  Now  I  shall  sit  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  while 
you  two  make  love. 

Fanny.  I  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  in  all  love-making,  one  must  listen 
while  the  other  talks.  Now  for  it ! 

(Goes  to  the  table  and  pretends  to  be 
writing,  merely  bowing  coldly  to 
Swiftly  as  he  enters.) 

Mr.  Swiftly.  (Without.)  Where  is  she?  Where 
is  the  inestimable,  incomparable,  adorable - 

Enter  MR.  SWIFTLY,  L.  h. 

Ah,  here  she  is  !  My  dear  madam,  how  are  you  ? 
(Bows  coldly  to  Julia,  scarcely  looking  at  her,  and,, 
crossing  to  Fanny,  seizes  her  hand.)  W*hat  an  a"e  it 
is  since  we  met ! 

Fanny.  (Coldly.)  Not  quite  a  month. 

Mr.  S.  A  month  !  P ooh  1  Months,  years,  cen« 
turies,  ages!  Must  be— seems  so— at  all  events, 
seemed  so  to  me.  To  you,  alas,  perhaps - 


ONE  HOUR. 


Fanny.  ( Carelessly .)  It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  bad 
parted  yesterday. 

Mr.  S.  I  thought  you’d  say  so,  and  yet  I  ought 
to  say  it  seems  but  yesterday.  I  give  you  my 
honoxir  I  never  ate  or  drank  since. 

Fanny.  Not  eat  or  drink  for  a  month? 

Mr.  S.  Nothing  whatever — that  is,  except  little 
bits  of  snacks,  and  absolutely  necessary  drops  of 
comfoi*t.  Merely  satisfied  the  cravings  of  appetite, 
nothing  more — no  dinners,  no  suppers,  no  meals  of 
any  kind. 

Julia,  (Aside.)  Poor  little  man !  He  keeps  up 
his  stamina  wonderfully. 

Mr.  S.  And  as  for  sleep,  I  positively  have  not 
slept — wouldn’t  let  anybody  else  sleep— walked 
about  the  house,  up-stairs,  down-stairs,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere;  drove  my  landlady  distracted. 
Ever  since  you  left  Plorence,  my  night-cap  has 
hung  upon  a  peg. 

Julia.  (Without  looking  from  her  paper.)  Almost 
enough  to  make  you  hang  yourself  upon  another, 
sir  ? 

Mr;  S.  (Starting.)  Madam!  Who’s  there?  I 
beg  pardon ;  I  forgot  there  was  anybody  else  in  the 
room. 

Julia.  Oh,  don’t  mind  me,  I’m  writing  letters ! 

Mr.  S.  (To  Fanny.)  Don’t  you  observe  how  thin 
I’m  grown  ? 

Fanny.  No,  indeed;  your  figure  was  always 
slight. 

Julia.  Oh,  yes;  very  slight,  almost  equivalent 
to  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  S.  Madam  !  Oh,  now — yes,  yes,  nou>  I’m  very 
thin,  emaciated,  a  living  skeleton.  My  bones  rattle 
as  I  walk.  Your  doing,  madam — all  your  doing  ! 

Julia.  (Laughs.)  Ha,  ha  !  A  walking  rattle  ! 

Mr.  S.  (Aside  to  Fanny.)  That  cousin  of  yours 
is  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  person.  (Aloud.)  I 
am  positively  so  altered,  that  my  old  servant, 
O’Leary,  didn't  know  me  when  he  opened  the 
door. 

Julia.  Fanny,  ring  the  bell,  and  we’ll  introduce 
him. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  I  never  liked  her ;  but  she  used 
to  be  inoffensive — now  there’s  no  bearing  her 
flippancy.  (To  Fanny.)  Shall  I  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  alone  ? 

Fanny.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  The  old  story,  cold  as  an  icicle. 
(Aloud.)  The  carnival  commences  to-day,  are  you 
going  to  join  the  motley  group  at  the  ball  to¬ 
night  ? 

Fanny.  No;  you  remember  I  rarely  went  out  at 
Florence. 

Mr.  S.  How  very  disagreeable. 

( Julia  has  been  writing  on  the  hack  of  a 
card,  crosses  behind  Fanny,  to  R.  h., 
and  gives  it  to  her.) 

Julia.  Fanny,  have  you  seen  this  card  ? 

Fanny.  (Reads,  aside.)  I  understand.  (Aloud  and 
carelessly.)  If  I  do  go,  I  shall  for  once,  as  a  frolic, 
assume  a  character. 

Mr.  S.  What  character,  dear  mada,m— tell  me  ? 

Fanny.  The  costume  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant. 
Adieu,  sir— adieu ! 

lExit,  R.  H. 

Mr.  S.  Gone  !  I  wanted  a  little  conversation  with 
her — one  hour.  How  provoking !  Could  I  but  con¬ 
trive  one  uninterrupted  hour,  e’er  I  meet  her  at 
the  ball.  A  Neapolitan  peasant !  Charming  cos- 


lume ;  short  petticoat ;  pretty  foot.  I'll  get  a  dress 
also.  (Sees  Julia.)  Oh,  I  forgot  Miss  Thingameo 
was  in  the  room ! 

Julia.  Surely,  you’ll  never  find  a  dress  that  will 
fit  so  thin  a  man  ? 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  What  a  satirical  little  devil  it  is ! 
( During  the  scene  he  scarcely  looks  at  her.)  Never 
mind,  I’ll  try.  It’s  easy  to  fill  out  a  dress  that’s 
too  big ;  but  when  you’ve  got  one  that’s  too  little, 
the  case  is  hopeless.  I’m  charmed  with  the  thoughts 
of  this  Carnival  Ball.  They  wanted  to  detain  me 
at  Florence,  and  the  day  before  I  left  it,  I  dined 
with  such  a  glorious  set  of  fellows ! 

Julia.  Dined  1  Did  you  say  dined  ? 

Mr.  S.  Yes,  madam,  dined — LordFilmer,  Charles 
Nugent,  Sir  Harry,  three  ambassadors. 


Julia.  Dined ! 


Mr.  S.  Yes,  I  say,  dined  at  my  apartments.  Such 
a  dinner — such  wines ! 

Julia.  Dinner  !  Wines  ! 

Mr.  S.  (Rapidly.)  Exquisite!  Three  courses! 
Potage  a  la  reine,  saumon  a  la  Tartare,  dindon  a 
la  chipolate,  boeuf  roti,  petits  pat4s  aux  huitres, 
puree  de  champignon,  ris  de  veau  piqud  aux 
tomates,  sautd  de  volaille  aux  truffes,  les  asperges, 
le  pois  nonveaux,  Charlotte  Russe,  gelde  au  maras- 
quin,  soufflee  a  la  vanille,  fondus - 

Julia.  Stop,  stop  !  You’ll  make  me  ill! 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  I  haven’t  half  done  ! 

Julia.  But  of  what  dinner  are  you  speaking  ? 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  Exceedingly  stupid  young  person. 
(Aloud.)  My  dear  madam,  as  I  said  before,  of  a 
dinner  I  enjoyed  with  my  friends  at  Florence. 

Julia.  You!  You  enjoy  a  dinner  after  Fanny’s 
departure ! 

Mr.  S.  Yes,  madam.  (Recollecting  himself .)  That 
is,  when  I  say  dined,  I  don’t  meant  that — others 
dined — I  looked  on. 

Julia.  Oh,  others  dined,  you  looked  on  ! 

Mr.  S.  Yes,  yes  !  Sat  at  the  table  ;  couldn’t  eat ; 
tried,  but  couldn’t ;  sniffed  at  everything,  maisje 
ne  mange  pas  de  tout. 

Julia.  And,  pray,  when  did  you  leave  Florence? 

Mr.  S.  Came  here  as  fast  as  possible.  Wouldn’t 
stay  at  Rome  a  day !  Dear  Rome!  Not  one  day! 
I  only  slept  there — excellent  bed — particularly 
snug. 

Julia.  Slept  there — slept  at  Rome  ? 

Mr.  S.  Yes  ;  like  a  top.  Devilish  tired  I  was. 

Julia.  Slept!  What,  took  your  nightcap  off  the 
peg? 

Mr.  S.  Hem — off  the  peg,  to  be  sure — obliged  to 
take  it  off  the  peg  to  pack  it  up.  But  when  I  say 
I  slept,  I— I  only  mean  I  went  to  bed  and  lay 
awake.  (Aside.)  Hang  me  if  ever  I  met  with, 
such  a  little  woman  as  that ! 


Julia.  (Yawning.)  Oh,  you  lay  awake!  Beg 
pardon,  nothing  to  me,  you  know. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  ’Pon  my  life,  I  shonld  think 
not  !  Yery  deficient,  I  take  it,  poor  thing,  about 
the  noddle. 

Julia.  (Aside.)  He  will  not  look  at  me.  How 
very  provoking !  If  he  would  but  look,  I  think  I 
might  induce  him  to  listen ;  but  this  indifference 
is  hopeless. 

Mr.  S.  Perhaps,  madam,  you  would  do  me  a 
favour.  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  converse  with 
your  cousin  for  one  uninterrupted  hour.  Now,  if 
you  would  but  run - 

Julia.  (Languidly.)  Run!  Oh,  dear!  Never — 
I  never  run !  And  yon  really  talk  so  fast,  it  hur 
ries  and  worries  me.  Slow  and  sure  is  my  motto. 
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ONE!  HOUR. 


Oh,  dear  me,  what  a  tedious  long  morning  it  is  1 
I  should  so  like  a  cosy  nap  ! 

[Exit,  yawning,  R.  h  j 
Mr.  S.  ( Looking  after  her.)  Upon  my  word,  she  , 
has  a  good  figure !  Never  observed  her  points  be-  j 
fore.  But  what  a  dawdle— never  runs  !  But,  hang  | 
her,  I  must  think  of  her  more  fascinating  cousin,  i 
How  to  obtain  this  hour’s  conversation.  Ah,  here  ; 
are  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  I’ll  write  to  the  aunt,  j 
and  solicit  her  intercession.  ( Sits  down — writes.) 
A‘  Dear  Madam — um,  um  urn — fascinating  niece — 
rum,  um,  um — permission  to  visit  her  alone — um, 
um — for  the  space  of  one  hour.  Have  the  honour 
to  remain,  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
Charles  Swiftly.”  There,  that  will  do.  Now 
to  despatch  it  at  once.  ( Bings  bell.)  How  slow 
servants  are.  When  I  marry  aud  settle.  I’ll  make 
it  a  point  with  my  footmen  that  they  shall  stride 
up-stairs  six  steps  at  a  time.  (Bings  again.)  Foot¬ 
men,  indeed!  Snails,  dormice,  creeping  things! 
I’ll  pull  the  bell  down !  Oh,  I  forgot.  I’m  not  in 
my  own  house.  Ah,  here’s  somebody — a  sloth  in 
livery ! 


Enter  O’LEARY,  l.  h. 

Mr.  S.  What,  O’Leary!  Is  it  you  ?  By  Jove, 
it’s  lucky  for  you  you  used  to  move  quicker  when 
you  were  in  my  service  ! 

O'Leary.  Oh,  faith  and  truth,  I  was  a  different 
man  altogether  then,  though  it  was  myself ;  for 
then  my  heart  was  light,  and  the  step  of  a  man 

always  keeps  pace  with  his  heart.  But  now - 

Oh,  thunder  and  devilry  !  Meary  O’ Donovan — to 
iher  side  the  salt  ocean,  oh,  hone  ! 

Mr.  S.  Pooh!  Cheer  up,  man — bustle!  Don’t 
walk  about  lamenting  your  fate  like  that!  Here, 
take  this  note  to  Mrs.  Bevil. 

O’Leary.  ( Takes  note.)  And  won’t  you  be  after 
listening  to - 

Mr.  S.  Not  a  word  !  Run - 

O’Leary.  But,  my  late  master,  now - 

Mr.  S.  Late  master !  If  you  don’t  fly,  you  shall 
flbe  my  late  servant  with  a  vengeance,  for,  hang 
me,  if  you  shall  be  in  the  land  of  the  living! 
Vanish!  [Pushes  O’Leary  out,  r.  h.]  Now  i’ll 
sit  still  until  the  answer  comes.  (Sits.)  No ;  I 
can’t  do  that.  (Jumps  up.)  I  know  what  I’ll  do. 
There  are  one  hundred  aud  fifty  stoue  steps  to  my 
apartments  at  the  hotel.  I’ll  go  and  see  how 
often  I  can  run  up  and  down  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

[Exit  Mr.  Swiftly. 

Enter  FANNY,  R.  h. 

Fanny.  This  persecution  is  not  to  be  borne.  I 
am  loth  to  request  my.  aunt  to  forbid  him  the 
house,  because,  as  a  friend,  I. esteem  him;  and 
were  he  conscious  of  my  real  situation,  he  might 
learn  to  appreciate  my  cousin. 

Enter  MRS.  BEYIL,  with  a  note  in  her  hand,  n.  h. 

Mrs.  B.  Here  is  a  note  from  Mr.  Swiftly,  re¬ 
questing  permission  to  visit  you  for  an  hour. 

Fanny.  How  very  disagreeable ! 

Mrs.  B.  I  really  know  not  what  to  say  to  him. 
Here  is  Julia.  Let  us  consult  her. 

Enter  JULIA,  r.  h. 

Julia.  A  consultation !  Here  I  am.  What  is  the 
matter  in  debate  ? 


Mrs.  B.  Let  me  ask  you  seriously  what  you 
think  of  Mr.  Swiftly  ? 

Julia.  Would  you  have  me  waste  a  thought  on  a 
man  who  evidently  thinks  not  of  me — who  would 
not  even  look  at  me  F 

Mrs.  B.  Assuredly  not.  Then  we  must  decline 
receiving  his  v;si  s. 

Julia.  Yet  could  I  but  manage  to  have  one 
hour’s  interview  with  him — one  little  hour - 

Fanny.  Well,  what  then  P 

Julia.  You  will,  perhaps,  laugh  at  my  vanity, 
Fanny,  but  I  do  flatter  myself  I  could  make  him 
not  only  think  of  me,  but  remember  that  hour  all 
the  days  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  B.  How  so,  my  dear — how  so  ? 

Julia.  How  so  !  Why  simply  thus— I  have  never 
been  taught  to  believe  tuat  either  my  person  or 
my  accomplishments  are  actually  contemptible. 

Mrs.  B.  Assuredly  not,  my  dear,  but - 

Julia.  But,  you  would  say,  that  Mr.  Swiftly’s 
apathy  arises  from  his  having  an  attachment  else¬ 
where.  But,  no,  aunt.  Amiable  and  delightful 
as  my  dear  Fanny  is,  I  am  sure  he  does  not  really 
love  her.  Circumstanced  as  she  is,  she  has  been 
obliged  to  withhold  from  him  the  fascinations 
which  she  possesses. 

Fanny.  Thank  you,  Julia,  for  the  compliment; 
and  now,  as  I,  being  already  max-ried,  cannot  en¬ 
courage  him,  you,  being  free,  and,  moreover,  being 
a  little  bit  in  love  with  him,  mean  to - 

Julia.  Hush,  Fanny  !  I  confess  I  am  not  quite 
prepared  to  have  all  my  motives  and  intentions 

scrutinized.  He  is  my  brother’s  friend,  and -  In 

fact,  I  should  like  to  engage  his  attention. 

Mrs.  B.  You  shall  have  your  wish.  He  has 
written  to  request  an  hour’s  conversation  with  my 
niece,  meaning  Fanny.  I  will  accede  to  his  wishes, 
and,  pretending  to  misunderstand  him,  will  cause 
him  to  be  conducted  hither. 

Julia.  Oh,  delightful !  (Bings  the  bell.)  Now  you 
mark  the  result.  He’ll  not  want  to  go  away  at  the 
end  of  the  first  hour,  depend  on  it. 

Enter  O’LEARY,  r.  h. 

Quick,  dear  aunt— quick!  Give  O’Leary  your 
message.  Quick! 

(Mrs.  Bevil  goes  to  table  to  write.) 

O’Leary.  (Aside.)  By  the  powers,  she’s  as  great  a 
bustle  as  my  late  master!  I  wish  he’d  just  turn 
over  his  attentions  to  her,  instead  of  the  married 
one. 

Julia.  What  are  you  about,  my  dear  aunt,  fidget¬ 
ting  there  P  Don’t  wait  to  write.  O’Leary  will  take 
the  message. 

Mrs.  B.  Very  well.  Go  to  Mr.  Swiftly,  with  my 
compliments,  and  say  my  niece  will  be  happy  to 
1  receive  him. 

I  O’Leary.  I’ll  do  that  same.  (Aside.)  She  manes 
the  married  lady.  Oh,  shocking!  He’s  to  be  what 
they  call  here  in  Italy  her  calvalry  sarvanty. 

Julia.  Oh,  I  wish  he  were  come  !  What  shall  I  do 
to  amuse  myself  ? 

Fanny.  (Shows  a  miniature  to  Julia.)  Have  you 
seen  my  husband’s  picture,  Julia  ? 

Julia.  No— yes ;  I  can’t  think  of  it  now — and  pray 
go  away  both  of  you,  for  as  his  hotel  is  but  two 
doors  off,  and  he  is  as  nimble  as  a  harlequin,  we 
shall  have  him  here  in  two  minutes. 

(Moves  a  worlc-table,  chair,  and  stool  to 
j  the  front.) 

|  Fanny.  (Puts  a  miniature  on  the  table.)  Very 
( well.  Adieu ! 


ONE 

Mrs.  B.  It  is  just  five  o’clock.  At  six  precisely 
I  sliall  interrupt  your  interview. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Bevil  and  Fanny,  r.  h. 

Julia.  Hark!  Yes;  I  hear  him  coming.  Now  for 

it. 

(The  hand  of  the  clod:  has  been  moving 
ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
piece,  and  it  now  points  to  five.  Julia 
takes  a  long  strip  of  muslin  out  of 
work-box,  and  begins  hemming  it.) 


Enter  SWIFTLY,  l.  h.,  starts  at  seeing  Julia,  and 
looks  anxiously  round  the  room. 

Julia.  (Affecting  great  surprise.)  Mr.  Swiftly! 

Mr.  S.  Yes;  your  most  obedient.  Begpardou,  I— 

I  expected — that  is — I  think  they  must  have  shown 
me  into  the  wrong  room.  Mrs.  Bevil - 

Julia.  (Working.)  Oh,  if  you  want  to  talk  to  Aunt 
Bevil - 

Mr.  S.  No,  no ;  hang  Aunt  Bevil !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  don’t  by  any  manner  of  means  intend  any 
disrespect,  but— a — Fanny. 

Julia.  Oh,  Fanny !  Yes  ;  she’s  somewhere  or 
other.  She’ll  be  here  by-and-by,  no  doubt ;  but 
now  I  think  of  it,  Mrs.  Bevil  mentioned  to  me  that 
you  had  written  her  a  note. 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  she  did ! 

Julia.  And  she  told  me — bless  me,  I  can’t  thread 
my  needle!— she  told  me  you  wanted  an  hour’s  con¬ 
versation  with  me. 

Mr.  S.  With  you,  ma’am  ! 

Julia.  These  needles  are  shocking  bad.  Yes;  with 
me. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  What  a  silly  blundering  old  body  ! 

Julia.  And  having  nothing  particular  to  do,  I  said 
certainly,  if  she  had  no  objection,  and  so  here  I 
am. 

Mr.  S.  Yes;  so  I  see,  and  here  am  I. 

Julia.  Yes;  here  we  are  for  one  hour.  Mind,  you 
came  precisely  at  five,  and  you  are  to  stay  with  me 
till  six,  and  make  yourself  exceedingly  agreeable. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  Oh,  there’s  no  tolerating  this  ! 
Yet  I  can’t  be  so  very  rude  as  to  say  I  won’t  re¬ 
main  an  hour — no ;  that  will  never  do. 

Julia,  Anything  the  matter?  I  thought,  of 
course,  you  had  something  pai-ticular  to  say. 

Mr.  S.  Yes — no— nothing — no— nothing  particu¬ 
lar. 

Julia.  Oh,  merely  a  morning’s  visit !  Very  well, 
amuse  yourself.  Sit  down.  If  it  bores  you  to  talk, 
don’t  exert  yourself.  I’ve  a  thousand  things  to 
think  of. 

Mr.  S.  (Walking  up  and  down  the  room.)  Con¬ 
siderate  creature ! 

Julia.  Why  don’t  you  sit  down  ?  Do  as  you  like, 
though.  Walk  about  if  it’s  your  way.  You’ve 
plenty  of  time;  it’s  only  five  minutes  after  five. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  An  hour  all  but  five  minutes  !  I 
must  say  something,  (Aloud.)  Hem— a— a— 
the -  (Aside.)  What  the  devil  shall  I  say  ? 

Julia.  Hush!  Don’t  talk !  I’ve  made  a  long 
stitch. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  No  escape  till  the  hour  is  over ; 
it  would  seem  so  rude.  If  I  could  but  get  upon  a 
chair  I  might  contrive  to  poke  the  hands  of  that 
vile  slow-going  clock  on  a  bit. 

Julia.  (Aside.)  Poor  man,  how  I  pity  him ! 

Mr.  S.  (Looks  at  the  cage.  Aside.)  There  are  two 
poor  little  dicky  birds  shut  up  together.  I’ve  a 
fellow  feeling  for  them,  poor  little  feathered 
songsters  I 
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Julia.  I  wonder  what  he  is  thinking  about  ?  I 
must  attract  his  notice. 

Mr.  S.  (Looks  into  the  glass  globe.  Aside.)  Ah, 
another  pair  of  unfortunates,  one  with  a  gold  tail, 
and  one  with  a  silver  tail— waggle,  waggle,  all  day 
long,  and  day  after  day  !  Poor  little  fishy,  shiny, 
scaly  individuals,  how  precious  sick  you  must  be 
of  one  another !  Oh,  dear,  there’s  no  ending  this  ! 

I  will  get  on  a  chair  and  poke  on  the  hands  of  the 
clock. 

(Cautiously  getting  on  a  chair,  puts  it 
under  the  clock,  and  stands  on  it  with 
a  parasol  in  his  hand,  with  which  he 
is  trying  to  alter  the  clock.  Julia 
looks  round.) 

Julia.  What  are  you  about  ? 

Mr.  S.  (Jumping  down.  He  sits  in  the  chair, 
with  the  parasol  expanded  over  his  head.)  I?  Oh, 

nothing !  I’m  very  apt  to - 

Julia.  Stand  upon  the  chairs.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What 
an  odd  habit !  But  do  come  here  for  one  minute, 
and  sit  down  quietly.  I  want  to  see  if  I  have  cut 
this  piece  of  muslin  straight.  Yon  hold  that  end 
so,  and  I’ll  hold  this.  There,  that’s  it. 

(Gives  him  one  end  of  a  long  strip  of 
muslin;  she  takes  the  other  end,  and 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  cuts  it  even;  of 
course,  approaches  him  until  she  is 
quite  close.) 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  Upon  my  life,  she’s  exceedingly 
jpretty ! 

Julia.  Thank  ye,  that  will  do. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  I  remember  admiring  her  figure 

this  morning ;  and  really  her  face  is - 

Julia.  You  like  travelling,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  that  is  the  very - 

Julia.  Stop  !  That  is  my  very  own  particular 
favourite  theme.  I  never  let  anybody  talk  about 
travelling  but  myself.  I  know  all  the  roads  and 
all  the  inns,  and  all  the  lions,  and  all  the  churches, 
and  all  the  steeples.  Those  guide-books  are  all 
paltry  things — I’m  worth  twenty  of  them;  and  as 
to  books  of  tours,  none  of  them  come  up  to  my 
notion  of  what  that  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be.  I 
take  notes  myself  invariably  —  historical,  de¬ 
scriptive,  botanical,  fossilogical,  and  cliaracter- 
istic. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  And  she  can  talk  too.  What  a 
metamorphosis ! 

Julia.  I  daresay  you  have  thought  me  dull  and 
cold  and  odd  in  my  manner.  Don’t  answer,  I  hate 
people  to  interrupt.  I  know  it — I  was  so ;  but  I 
am  a  variable  creature,  and  now  my  mood  is 
changed. 

Mr.  S.  I’m  delighted  to  hear  it - 

Julia.  Yes,  yes;  that  is  all  very  well.  I  know 
what  you  intended  to  say,  and  it’s  true  as  far  as  it 
goes;  but  are  you  not  weary  of  Naples — do  you 
not  wish  for  wings  to  waft  you  away  ? 

Mr.  S.  Why  it  is  only  two  hours  ago  that - 

Julia.  True — very  true;  but  two  hours  in  one 
place,  tedious — insupportable.  I  love  to  live  on 
wheels,  travelling  night  and  day  for  weeks 
together. 

Mr.  S.  Weeks !  What,  no  sleep  ? 

Julia.  Sleep !  Oh,  no !  When  I  travel  I  always 
hang  my  night-cap  on  a  peg— beg  your  pardon, 
borrowed  that  phrase  from  you — vile  phrase  after 
all,  not  worth  borrowing.  But,  as  I  said  before,  on 
I  go— on,  on,  on,  day  and  night — lose  nothing  by 
it — see  all  the  prospects,  hills,  vales,  cataracts, 
ruins— see  them  all ;  have  people  on  purpose  to 
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rouse  me  at  the  proper  places,  and  see  everything 
that’s  worth  seeing  by  torchlight. 

Mr.  S.  Why,  you  never  told  me  all  this  before. 

Julia.  To  be  sure  not.  If  I  had,  do  you  suppose 
I  should  have  told  it  to  you  now  ?  I  never  tell  the 
same  thing  twice  over,  unless  to  fusty  old  men 
with  dilapidated  memories. 

Mr.  S.  But  now  that  I  do  know  it,  what 
travelling  companions  we  should  be  ? 

Julia.  Not  a  bit  of  it— quite  a  mistake.  Two 
talkers  in  one  close  carriage  would  never  do — 
nobody  to  listen ;  besides,  my  travelling  would 
take  away  your  breath.  I  long  for  a  continental 
railroad  and  a  steam  carriage,  which,  from  its 
extreme  velocity,  will  be  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  madam,  there  never  were  two  people 
so  much  alike  as  you  and  I ! 

Julia.  Don’t  perceive  it,  sir.  Looked  in  the 
glass  half  an  hour  ago,  and  don’t  perceive  it. 
Daresay  you  mean  it  for  a  compliment,  but - 

Mr.  S.  Nay;  hear  me - 

Julia.  Hear  you!  It’s  impossible  to  do  other¬ 
wise,  you  never  cease  talking — chatter,  chatter, 
chatter.  I  never  met  with  such  a  man,  and,  as  I 
do  not  indulge  in  such  volubility,  I’m  obliged  to 
listen  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Mr.  S.  Well,  now,  really,  I  must  say - 

Julia.  There,  you  want  to  be  talking  again ; 
but  I  will  have  my  turn ;  besides,  you  must  assist 
me  here,  I’ve  some  silk  that  has  got  terribly 
entangled.  Sit  you  down  on  that  little  stool. 

( Swiftly  sits  on  the  little  s tool.) 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  Upon  my  word,  but  really  she’s 
one  of  the  most  lovely  women  I  ever - 

Julia.  (Sits  down  on  the  chair  before  him.)  Now 
for  it.  Hold  up  your  hands  so.  (Me  holds  up  his 
hands,  she  places  a  skein  oj  silk  on  them,  and  winds 
it  off  on  a  card.)  That’s  right — a  little  higher. 

Mr.  S.  Have  you  travelled  in  England  ?  No, 
no,  of  bourse  not. 

Julia.  Not  so  high,  please. 

Mr.  S.  Nobody  does.  Cits  who  see  the  lake  of 
Como,  never  visit  Windermere. 

Julia.  Beg  pardon,  a  little  lower. 

Mr.  S.  I  do,  though,  go  everywhere — Highlands 
of  Scotland,  Killarney,  Giant's  Causeway,  Scar¬ 
borough,  Tenby,  Cowes,  Penzance. 

Julia.  Look  on  the  silk,  sir— not  in  my  face. 

Mr.  S.  Can’t  help  it,  it’s  the  principle  of 
attraction. 

Julia.  Perhaps  you  are  tired  ? 

Mr.  S.  Not  a  bit.  I  could  sit  here  three  weeks, 
quiet  as  a  silkworm  on  a  mulberry-leaf.  (A  side.) 
She  is  lovely — a  glowworm  I  should  have  said. 

Julia.  (Puts  by  silk.)  There,  that  is  done.  Now 
there’s  a  paper  of  pins,  stick  them  all  one  by  one 
into  that  pin-cushion,  and  I’ll  tune  my  guitar. 

Mr.  S.  ( Starts  up.)  Guitar !  The  very  thing 
I - 

Julia.  Sit  down  again,  pray.  Mind  the  pins. 
(Makes  him  sit  down,  and  he  sticks  the  pins 
awkwardly  into  the  pin-cushion,  occasionally  prick¬ 
ing  his  fingers.)  Do  you  sing?  Yes,  yes — I  know 
you’ll  say  yes.  All  the  men  try  now,  and  breathe 
forth  little  confidential  whispers,  the  words  of 
which  are  strictly  confined  to  the  man  and  the 
guitar. 

Mr.  S.  But  I - 

Julia.  Attend  to  the  pins.  But  music  to  please 
me  must  be  something  quite  out  of  the  common. 

Mr.  S.  Can  you  sing  ? 


Julia.  Oh— just— no— nothing  worth  speaking 
of. 

Mr.  S.  You’ve  got  a  voice  ? 

Julia.  Aye ;  that  I  have.  . 

Mr.  S.  And  an  ear  ? 

Julia.  I  don’t  think,  were  I  once  taught,  I  should 
ever  sing  out  of  tune. 

Mr.  S.  (Jumps  up,  putting  part  of  the  paper  Oj 
pins  in  his  pocket )  My  dear  madam,  I’ve  stuck  in 
all  the  pins,  and  now  pray  do  let  me  teach  you  a 
pretty  little  song ! 

Julia.  Oh,  I  doat  upon  a  pretty  little  song  ! 

Mr.  S.  So  do  I.  Give  me  the  guitar,  and  now 
attend. 

Air. — “  Weber’s  Last  Waltz.” 

To  linger  near  thee,  to  see  and  hear  thee. 

Shall  be  for  ever  my  prayer. 

Those  eyes  enchant  me,  oh,  lady  grant  me 
One  smile  to  banish  despair! 

With  thee  I’ll  wander,  still  growing  fonder. 

Thy  willing  captive  I’ll  prove; 

Though  once  a  r over,  all  that  is  over, 

For  thou  hast  taught  me  to  love. 

Thy  notes  I’m  sure,  dear,  are  soft  and  pure,  dear , 
Then  let  my  song  be  thy  choice; 

Don’t  pause  a  minute,  at  once  begin  it. 

Oh,  how  I  long  to  hear  thy  voice! 

Julia.  (Sings  the  two  first  lines  out  of  tune,  and 
then  with  great  triumph  says.)  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  mercy,  not  a  note  in  tune  !  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  of  it. 

Julia.  Shall  I  give  you  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  S.  No,  no,  no,  by  no  means;  it  will  fatigue 
you ! 

Julia.  Not  at  all.  If  you’ll  come  here  for  an 
hour  a  day,  I’ll  sing  to  you  all  the  time. 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  I  was  beginning  to  be  charmed 
with  her,  but  it’s  all  over ! 

Julia.  Oh,  stop — stop!  You  must  listen!  Sit 
there.  I  can't  sing  if  you  look  at  me. 

(Swiftly  goes  and  s its  by  the  table,  stop- 

;nng  his  ears;  but  as  she  proceeds 
ooks  round  and  takes  a  chair  close  ta 
her.) 

SONG. 

“  Love  is  the  Theme.” 

Love  is  the  theme,  love  is  the  theme. 

Of  the  minstrel  all  over  the  earth ; 

List  to  the  light-hearted  chanson  of  France, 

Trace  the  burthen  of  German  romance, 

Hear  the  guitar  in  the  sweet  orange  grove, 

Of  what  sings  the  Spaniard  ?  Oh,  is  it  not  love  T 
Yes  ;  love  is  the  theme 
Of  the  minstrel  all  over  the  earth. 

List  to  the  song  in  the  camp  of  the  brave, 

Hear  the  sailor,  the  sport  of  the  wave, 

In  court,  or  in  cottage,  wherever  you  rove, 

Of  what  sings  the  minstrel  ?  Oh,  is  it  not  love  ? 
Yes,  love  is  the  theme, 

Of  the  minstrel  all  over  the  earth.* 

Mr.  S.  Rapture,  transport,  I  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  so  charming  !  One  more,  I  entreat,  I  im- 

*  This  song  is  published  by  Messrs.  Chappell 
I  Bond  Street. 
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plore.  (T he  hand  of  the  clock  ha s  been  imperceptibly 
moving ,  and  it  now  points  precisely  to  star.  Julia, 
points  to  it.)  Nay,  madam  ;  auother  hour— one 
more.  Another  skein  of  silk,  several  papers  of 
ins,  anything  you  please ;  but  give  me  one  more 
our. 

Enter  MRS.  BEVIL,  r.  H. 

Mrs.  B.  I  trust,  sir,  your  conference  with  my 
niece  is  finished  ? 

Mr.  S.  No,  no!  That  clock  goes  wrong.  It 
gallops. 

Julia.  I'm  quite  ready  to  accompany  you,  aunt. 
But  I  almost  fancy  there  has  been  some  mistake. 
Mr.  Swiftly  had  nothing  particular  to  communicate 
to  me,  I  therefore  think  it  must  have  been  my 
cousin  Fanny  that - 

Mr.  S.  (Aside.)  Here’s  a  dilemma,  (vlloud.)  No, 

madam,  you  wrong  me.  I — I -  Won’t  you  let 

me  come  to-morrow  ? 

Julia.  You  hear  what  he  says,  dear  aunt  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Impossible,  sir !  Come,  Julia. 

Mr.  S.  One  word.  Shall  you  go  to  the  masked 
ball? 

Julia.  (Nods  and  smiles.)  I’m  not  quite  sure. 

Mrs.  B.  Come,  Julia— come ! 

Mr.  S.  In  what  costume  ? 

Julia.  Don’t  know. 

[  Julia  puts  her  finger  to  her  lips,  laughs, 
and  shakes  her  head.  Exeunt  Mrs. 
Bevil  and  Julia,  R.  H. 

Mr.  S.  Charming  creature !  Worth  forty  thou¬ 
sand  of  her  cold  repelling  cousin ;  and  to  that 
frosty  individual  have  I  been  for  months  breathing 
the  warmest  protestations,  indefatigably  striving 
to  thaw  an  iceberg ;  and,  what’s  worse,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  I  saw  a  little  symptom  of  melting  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  she  condescended  to  tell  me  what  dress 
she  would  wear  at  the  ball.  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a 
scrape.  After  paying  such  exclusive  attention  to 
the  North  Pole,  can  I  hope  to  prosper  with  my 
love  among  the  roses  ?  Oh,  Charles— Charles,  what 
a  harum-scarum  chap  thou  art;  always  getting 
into  mischief  and  pricking  your  fingers.  Oh  ! 

( Puts  his  hand  in  his  coat  pocket  and  pricks  his 
fingers  with  the  pins.)  Hold !  I’ve  one  chance  yet ! 
That  gleam  of  sunshine  was  so  unlike  Miss  Fanny, 
that  she'll  probably  freeze  again  at  night ;  and, 
egad,  should  it  be  so,  no  breath  of  mine  shall  ever 
take  off  the  ehill.  I’m  on  slippery  ground,  but  to 
gain  the  adorable  Julia,  I’d  skate  across  the  Bay 
of  Naples  on  ice  as  thin  as  a  wafer. 

(Exit,  n.  H. 

SCENE  II.— A  Chamber  in  Mrs.  Bevil’ s  House. 

Enter  O'LEARY,  with  the  miniature  in  his 
hand,  l.  h. 

O’Leary.  I’ll  tell  him— I’ve  made  npmvmind- 
Oh,  faith,  I  must  spake  to  my  poor  ill-trated 
master!  He  must  know  that  insiniating  young 
female  has  a  husband  already,  shut  up  in  this 
little  red  box.  Here  he  comes,  and  I’ll  make  no 
bones  about  it,  but  tell  him  all. 

Enter  MR.  SWIFTLY,  r.  h. 

Mr.  S.  I  can  scarcely  find  my  way  out  of  this 
overgrown  old  tenement.  Ah,  here  is  O’Leary! 

O’Leary.  Can  I  spake  one  word  to  you,  late 
master  oi  mine  ? 

Mr.  S.  What  do  you  want  ? 
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O’Leary.  Oh,  sir,  it’s  my  conscience;  I  can’t 
keep  their  bad  6acret  any  longer!  I  come  to 
divulge. 

Mr.  S.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

O’Leary.  They're  after  using  yon  shamful  bad  in 
this  house ! 

Mr.  S.  What  are  they  doing  ? 

O’Leary.  There's  nobody  listening  to  us  two  but 
ourselves — not  the  way  you  came,  I  mean.  If 
they  heard  me,  they’d  show  me  the  outside  of  the 
door  before  a  cat  could  lick  her  whisker.  I’ve 
just  fetched  this  thing  from  the  room  where  you 
and  the  young  miss  was,  and  there’s  nobody  there 
now. 

Mr.  S.  No;  nobody  but  the  dicky-birds  and  the 
water  wagtails. 

O’Leary.  Water  wagtails !  Oh,  you  manes  the 
little  red  herrings  in  the  big  white  bottle  ! 
Whisht — hush !  Oh,  faith,  and  it’s  past  a  Joke,  or 
a  jew  dy  sprey !  You’ll  faint  away  dead  as  a 
herring  when  I  tell  ye.  You  loves  one  of  them 
naces  of  Mrs.  Devil— Bevil,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  S.  Yes,  the  one  that - 

O’Leary.  Yes,  yes ;  in  course.  (.1  side.)  He  for¬ 
gets  how  he  scrutinized  me  about  her  state  of 
health  at  the  door  this  morning. 

3fr.  S.  Well,  go  on.  What  of  her  ? 

O'Leary.  Well,  listen.  You  see  this  bit  of  a  red 
box? 

Mr.  S.  Well,  well,  what  of  it? 

O’Leary.  Why,  it’s  husband  to  she. 

Mr.  S.  What  do  you  mean  by  husband  to  she  ? 

O’Leary.  It’s  the  effigies  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  S.  And  who  the  devil  is  Mr.  Smith  ? 

O’Leary ;  Why,  Mrs.  Smith’s  husband,  what’s 
away. 

Mr.  S.  And  who  is  Mrs.  Smith?  Do  I  know 
her? 

O’Leary.  Know  her !  Faith,  and  I  believe  you 
do,  too.  Step  this  way.  Hush !  If  any  living  soul 
should  hear  me  prevaricate  the  particulars — Mrs. 
Smith  is  Mrs.  Bevil’s  nace — that  un  married 
surreptitious  like  at  Florence — out  of  the  Pope’s 
eye ! 

Mr.  S.  Mercy  on  me,  can  it  be  possible!  You 
have  driven  a  dagger  into  my  heart,  lacerated, 
torn  my  finer  feelings  into  shreds.  It’s  a  lie— a 
horrid,  loathsome,  wicked  lie,  and  I’ll  shake  the 
breath  out  of  your  body ! 

O’Jjeary.  Here’s  the  gratitude  of  the  late  master. 

Mr.  S.  But  what  motive  can  he  have  for  deceiv¬ 
ing  me  ?  Married  !  There’s  an  end  of  hope. 

( Seizes  the  picture.)  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  a 
disagreeable-looking  person  !  Vile,  abominable 
daub ;  I  could  trample  it  under  my  feet ! 

O’Leary.  Oh,  don’t  think  of  it  ;  she  loves  it 
dearly,  looks  at  it  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and, 
faith,  I’ll  be  Itound,  pops  it  under  her  downy 
pillow  in  the  night  time. 

Mr.  S.  The  man  seems  to  grin  out  of  the  ivory 
at  me.  Is  there  no  earthquake  to  swallow  me  up  ? 
Oh,  for  floods  of  lava?  I  wonder  if  Vesuvius 
smokes  ?  (Runs  to  the  window.) 

O’Leary.  Not  to-day,  your  honour— I  suppose 
he's  out  of  backy — but  I  do— p'raps  you  like  a 
pipe  ? 

Mr.  S.  Hold  your  tongue,  sir.  Leave  the  room. 

O’Leary.  Well,  but - 

Mr.  S.  Begone— vanish  !  (He  paces  the  room.) 

O'Leary.  (Aside.)  Faith,  and  if  Vesuvy  don’t 
smoke,  here’s  an  eruption  with  the  cratur,  at  all 
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events!  Oh,  well,  I’m  prone!  Better  take  a  pipe 
to  discompose  your  nerves. 

[Exit,  L.  H. 

Mr.  S.  What  is  to  be  done?  Carry  her  off  by 
force,  get  her  divorced  from  this  abominable 
Smith,  and  then  marry  her  myself  ?  No,  no ;  dis¬ 
reputable,  impracticable !  Loves  him,  no  doubt ; 
puts  his  paltry  little  picture  under  her  pillow, 
resides,  what  shall  I  do  about  her  Cousin  Fanny  ? 
At  all  events,  to  this  abominable  ball  I  mnst  go, 
for,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  must  come  to  an  ex¬ 
planation  with  her.  But,  Julia,  Julia— confound 
it,  I  must  call  her  Julia — Mrs.  Smith.  That  ever 
I  should  live  to  call  her  Mrs.  Smith. 

[Exit,  L.  H. 

SCENE  THE  LAST. — A  Splendid  Ballroom,  with 
a  distant  view  of  Naples,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Bay, 
by  moonlight.  Mashed  figures,  in  various  costumes, 
are  finishing  a  quadrille. 

CHORUS. 

Naples  is  ever  joyous  and  gay. 

Dancing  and  music  closing  the  day  ; 
Comewith  a  mask,  or  with  no  mask  at  all. 
Welcome  you’ll  find  at  the  Carnival  Ball. 

(A  waltz.) 

Enter  JULIA,  in  Neapolitan  costume,  with.  MRS. 
BE  VIL  and  FANNY,  from  c. 

Julia.  He  is  not  yet  come.  Ho  you  see  him, 
Fanny  ? 

Fanny.  No  ;  but  depend  on  it,  he’ll  soon  arrive. 
Take  care  yon  support  your  character. 

■Julia.  Never  fear ;  he  shall  take  me  for  a  native 
of  Bella  Napoli. 

[Exit,  E.  H. 

Neapolitan  song,  with  the  original  words. 

CHORUS  {renewed). 

Naples  is  ever  joyous  and  gay, 

Dancing  and  music  closing  the  day ; 

Comewith  a  mask,  or  with  no  mask  at  all. 
Welcome  you’ll  find  at  the  Carnival  Ball. 

Mr.  S.  { Dances  on.) 

Welcome  Italian,  Spaniard,  and  Greek, 
Strangers  to  look  on,  f  riends  when  you  speak  ; 
What  though  all  notionshonour  the  ball, 

Love  is  the  language  common  to  all. 

Though  you  may  mask, 

1  never  doubt. 

Easy  the  task, 

To  find  you  out. 

Beauty  her  veil 
Long  cannot  keep. 

Soon  without  fail 
Forth  she  will  peep. 

Poncinella, 

Tarantella, 

Lazaroni, 

Macaroni, 

Oh,  happy  day ! 

( Sings  Neapolitan  Song.) 
Mr.  S.  My  brain  is  in  a  whirl— I  must  sing,  I 
must  dance,  I  must  keep  moving,  or  I  shall  throw 


myself  on  the  earth  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair.  I 
know  what  I’ll  do— anything  to  banish  thought— 
I’ll  ask  that  pretty  little  girl  to  dance  a  tarantella 
with  me.  Come  here. 

[He  goes  to  a  lady  who  is  not  masked,  in 
a  Neapolitan  costume,  she  advances 
with  him,  and  they  dance  a  Neapolitan 
tavantella.  After  the  dance,  they  go 
off  together.  Maskers  pass  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  lack. 

Enter  MR.  SWIFTLY,  with  JULIA,  masked  f  rom 
centre. 

Julia.  Do  you  know  me  ? 

Mr.  S.  Yes,  madam,  and  I  was  seeking  you. 

Julia.  Indeed  !  Who  am  I  then  ? 

Mr.  S.  The  fair  Fanny.  Am  I  right  ? 

Julia.  {Aside.)  He  mistakes  me,  as  I  could  wish  : 
for,  after  such  a  sudden  change,  I  shall  very  much 
like  to  hear  what  my  gentleman  will  say  for  him¬ 
self  to  the  lady  be  has  abandoned. 

Mr.  S.  You  do  not  answer  me.  Your  name  is 
Fanny  ? 

Julia.  Had  I  intended  to  make  myself  known  to 
inquisitive  people,  do  you  suppose  I  should  have 
come  here  in  a  mask  ? 

Mr.  S.  I  am  sure  I  am  right;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  you  are  the  very  person  I  was  in  search 
of! 

Julia.  {Aside.)  In  search  of!  I  snppose  ho  is 
going  to  change  hack  again, 

Mr.  S.  I  have  a  confession  to  make.  {Aside.) 
Though  Julia  is  married,  Fanny  is  sure  to  hear  of 
my  attentions  to  her,  and  she  shall  hear  it  from 
myself  first. 

Julia.  Indeed!  I  am  no  father  confessor;  you 
had  better  seek - 

Mr.  S  No,  no ;  to  you  alone  I  must  confess. 
You — th  it  is — I — mean,  madam,  both  of  us. 
(Aside.)  Hang  me,  if  I  know  how  to  begin  ! 

Julio  Well,  sir,  I  am  all  attention. 

Air.  S.  Well,  madam,  I  will  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  For  many  months,  madam — I — I — I 
have — v<  ntured — with  the — utmost  respect — to — 
to— to - 

Julia.  Yes,  yes;  you  have  been  making  incessant 
love  to  the  Fanny  that  you  take  me  for. 

Mi .  S.  You  forget  that  this  morning  you  told  me 
you  should  wear  that  dress. 

Julia.  Did  I  ?  Why,  yes,  I  believe  I  was  more 
kind  to  you  to-day  than  usual,  more  complying; 
but  you  know,  sir,  perseverance  will,  in  the  end, 
conquer  all  difficulties ;  aud  really  your  following 
us  to  Naples  was - 

Mr.  S.  Madam! 

Julia.  Sir! 

Mr.  S.  {Aside.)  Why,  she’s  actually  going  to 
accept  me.  I  must  nip  that  in  the  bud ;  for 
though  Julia  is  married.  I’ll  never  marry  any¬ 
one  else.  (Alo-nd.)  Madam,  chilled  by  your  in¬ 
cessant  coldness,  I -  (Aside.)  What  a  thing  to 

teli  her. 

Julia.  Well,  sir  ? 

Mr.  S.  I,  this  day,  relinguished  my  presumptu¬ 
ous  hopes,  and - 

Julia.  Sir! 

Mr.  S.  And  transferred  my — my  attentions  to 
your  cousin. 

Julia.  {Affecting  agitation.)  To  my  cousin!  Oh, 
this  is  too  cruel ! 

Mr.  S.  There,  I  might  have  known  how  it  would 
be!  Slie’11  faint,  she’ll  die— go  into  a  decline— 
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haunt  me  for  ever !  Don’t  take  it  to  heart,  ma’am, 
pray,  ma’am.  I’m  not  so  fascinating  as  you  think 
me. 

Julia .  Water,  water !  My  mask— take  it  oil ! 

(He  catches  her,  takes  off  her  mask,  and 
she  jumps  away  laughing.) 

Mr.  S.  Julia,  cruel  woman!  Laughed  at  too! 
This  is  barbarity ! 

Julia.  Nay,  there  is  no  harm  in  laughing  at  so 
innocent  a  frolic.  I  have  the  best  reasons  for 
knowing  that  Fanny  will  not  lament  your  de¬ 
sertion.  Come,  if  you  wish  for  my  company,  let 
us  join  the  dancers. 

Mr.  S'.  Dancers !  How  can  you  trifle  with  my 
feelings  thus  P  You  think  I  am  not  aware  of  your 
situation,  but  I  am. 

Julia.  (Aside.)  My  situation!  What  can  he 
mean  ? 

Mr.  S.  Yes,  madam,  my  faithful  O’Leary  told 
me  all.  Look  at  this  picture,  madam. 

( Shows  miniature.) 

Julia.  Oh,  yes,  I  sec— Smith’s  picture  ;  very  like 
him,  too !  You  don’t  know  him  ?  No ;  if  you  did, 
I  think  you’d  like  him.  He’s  a  nice  little  man  in 
his  way. 

Mr.  S'.  In  my  way,  madam — very  much  in  my 
way ;  and  though  you  may  talk  thus  carelessly  of 
your  husband - - 

Julia.  (Aside.)  My  husband! 

Mr.  S.  You  surely  should  not  trifle  thns  with  the 
feelings  of  au  honourable  man. 

Julia.  (Aside.)  Delightful.  I  must  tease  him  a 
little  bit. 

Eater  MRS.  BEVIL,  n.  h. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  Julia,  who  do  you  think  is  just 
arrived  from  England  ?  Mr.  Smith ! 

Mr.  S.  Mr.  Smith !  Distraction. 

Julia.  Mr.  Smith!  How  apropos. 

Enter  FANNY,  e.  k. 

Fanny.  Julia,  have  yon  heard  the  news  ?  My 
husband  is  arrived! 

Mr.  S'.  (In  amazement.)  Husband!  Mr.  Smith 
her  husband ! 

Julia.  (Laughing.)  Oh,  that  is  not  my  Mr. 
Smith  i 


Mr.  S.  But  have  you  got  a  Mr.  Smith  at  all? 
No,  no  !  I  see  my  error.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
make  Mr.  Smith’s  acquaintance.  Mrs.  Smith  and 
I  are  very  old  friends.  I  hope  we  shall  now  be 
cousins.  Mrs.  Bevil,  you  are  the  aunt  of  divinities, 
and  therefore  of  course  a  divinity  yourself.  Julia, 

you  are - ’Gad,  I’ve  no  words  to  say  what  you 

are,  but  you  will  be - 

Julia.  What  ? 

Mr.  S.  Mrs.  Swiftly. 

Fanny.  My  husband  brings  me  excellent  news. 
His  friends  have  sanctioned  our  marriage. 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  then,  we’ll  all  go  to  England  to¬ 
gether  !  Julia  and  I  will  be  married  at  the 
Embassy,  and  then  we  shall  travel  a  very  agree¬ 
able  family  party. 

Julia.  Indeed,  upon  my  word!  Well,  if  you 
prove  your  constancy,  and  behave  yourself 
well - 

Mr.  S.  Yes. 

Julia.  Exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  S.  Go  on. 

Julia.  Then,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  I  may 
be  induced - 

Mr.  S.  Ten  years!  I  give  you  my  honour  I 
couldn’t  wait.  I  would  if  I  could,  but  I  couldn’t. 
I  know  I  shonld  carry  you  off  by  sea  or  land  in 
some  extraordinary  manner.  I  give  you  due  notice. 
Ten  years !  I  should  fret  myself  to  fiddlestrings ; 
there’d  be  nothing  of  me  left. 

Julia.  I’ll  not  abate  an  hour. 

Mrs.  B.  Nay,  nay;  you  shall  be  tormented  no 
longer.  Prove  that  you  deserve  her,  and  she  shall 
be  yours. 

Julia.  Upon  my  word,  good  people,  you  seem  to 
manage  matters  all  your  own  way.  I  suppose 
everybody  is  satisfied,  and  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Swiftly  is  not  the  only  person  here  to  whom  the 
time  has  appeared  short.  Friends,  have  you  been 
pleased  with  my  company  ?  If  so,  visit  me  often. 
My  cards  are  distributed  every  morning,  and  you 
will  find  me  at  home  every  evening  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  Pray  drop  in  sometimes,  if  only  for 
One  Hour. 

(The,  Chorus  is  repeated,  and  the  Cur¬ 
tain  falls  on  a  dance,) 

CURTAIN. 
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Baron  de  Limburg.— Blue  German  uniform ;  white  breeches;  military  boots  ;  buif  waist¬ 
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O’Cloghortt.— First  dress:  Old-fashioned  German  green  plush  hunting  frock;  red  waist¬ 
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Soldiers, — German  uniforms. 

Clara. — Firstdress:  Blue  satin  pelisse,  trimmed  with  ermine;  hat  to  match,  with  white 
ostrich  feathers.  Second  dress Fashionable  muslin. 
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SCENE. — .1  Jlall  hi  the  Castle  of  Limburg.  A  dc  or, 

K.  -  e.  ;  a  staircase  on  each  side,  r.  and  l.  u.  e., 

and  a  largi  window  in  the  fat. 

Later  the  BARON  and  O’CLOGHORTY,  R. 

Baron,  (r.,  laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  So,  then, 
our  old  Castle  is  to  he  transformed,  at  the  whim 
of  a  cabinet  minister,  into  a  State  prison.  Well, 
the  reasons  he  gives  me  are  good  ones.  My  heart 
is  interested  in  his  motives,  and  I  am  determined 
to  fulfil  his  intentions.  You  shall  help  me, 
O’Cloghorty.  'Tis  an  act  of  friendship. 

O’Clog.  (l.)  Then  give  me  my  orders,  General. 

Baron.  I  can  do  nothing  without  you,  comrade, 
therefore  let  me  invest  yon  with  your  new  powers 
immediately.  This  morning  you  were  only  my 
gamekeeper,  now  I  appoint  you  gaoler  of  the 
prison  of  which  I  am  governor. 

O’Clog.  Gaoler!  O’Cloghorty a  gaoler !  An  old 
soldier,  whose  business  has  been  to  make  prisoners, 
to  turn  paltry  keeper  of  them  ! 

Baron.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  my  honest  fellow. 
It’s  only  a  frolic,  which  will  tend  to  reunite  a 
charming  pair,  gay  and  thoughtless,  but  amiable, 
whom  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  bad  counsels, 
and  false  friends  have  led  astray,  and  might,  in 
the  end,  have  ruined  entirely. 

O’Clog.  Oh  !  Well,  well,  if  that’s  the  case,  no 
matter  what  name  we  take.  If  we  have  but  an 
indifferent  one,  doing  an  act  of  kindness  to  our 
fellow-creatures  is  no  bad  way  of  mending  it,  at 
any  rate. 

Baron.  There  spoke  the  old  soldier.  But  take 
care,  my  good  fellow,  lest,  under  the  severe  ap¬ 
pearance  you  are  going  to  assume,  the  tender 
heart  of  O’Cloghorty  should  still  be  perceptible. 

O’Clog.  It  will  reqnire  some  pains,  to  be  sure. 

Baron.  And  then  that  comely  figure.  You  must 
make  it  look  clumsy  and  forbidding. 

O’Clog.  To  a  young  lady  ?  Oh,  that  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  indeed!  I’ll  speak  to  her  without  looking 
at  her,  for  if  I  see  her  sighing,  and  crying,  and 
sobbing,  and  trembling,  I  shall  certainly  send  my 
part  to  the  devil,  and  jump  about  her  beautiful 
neck.  But  how  the  plague  are  we  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  lady  and  gentleman  ? 

Baron.  I’ll  tell  you.  Hear  the  Minister’s  letter. 
(Beads.)  “  You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  my 
volatile  madcap  of  a  niece,  Clara,  whom  I  married, 
at  a  very  early  age,  to  young  Delaval.  They  were 
then  passionately  in  love  with  each  other,  but  a 
fashionable  life*  and  some  jarring  qualities  in 
their  dispositions,  have  occasioned  a  serious  rup¬ 
ture,  without  any  real  cause  of  reproach  on  either 
side.  They  have  both  brought  me  their  complaints 


— the  husband  begging  I  would  send  his  wife  to  a 
convent,  the  wife  that  I  would  oblige  the  husband 
to  absent  himself  upon  his  duty.  In  seeming  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  both,  I  mean  to  furnish 
them  with  a  lesson  that  may  prove  a  better 
remedy  for  their  grievances.  They  shall  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  Berlin  an  hour  hence,  and  will  arrive 
at  your  Castle  on  the  tenth.  I  trust  them  entirely 
to  your  management,  and  hope  soon  to  hear  you 
have  restored  them  to  reason  and  happiness.” 

O’Clog.  Sweet  souls !  How  astonished  they’ll  be 
to  meet  again  just  when  they’ve  left  one  another 
so  far  behind ! 

Baron.  They’ll  soon  bo  here.  I’ve  ordered  one 
of  my  fellows  to  be  upon  the  watch,  and  give  me 
notice  with  the  horn  the  moment  he  sees  them. 
The  rest  of  my  servants  have  their  instructions  to 
represent  my  sentinels,  my  turnkeys,  &c.  You  are 
my  confidential  man.  Your  business  will  be  to 
watch  over  the  prisoners,  to  scrutinize  their  be¬ 
haviour,  and  give  me  a  faithful  account  of  all  that 
passes  between  th>  m. 

O’Clog.  Couldn’t  we  give  the  six-pounders  a 
share  in  the  frolic  ? 

Baron.  No  doubt  of  it.  They  shall  be  planted 
on  the  rampart — they’ll  do  to  make  a  noise,  if 
necessary,  and  that’s  all  the  service  they  have 
been  used  to.  But  you  must  go  and  equip  yourself 
directly.  I  have  provided  a  disguise  for  you. 
You’ll  find  it  in  my  cabinet. 

( The  horn  sounds,  l.) 

O’Clog.  They  are  showing  her  into  the  hall. 
Now  to  go  and  practise  the  functions  of  my  office. 
I’ll  make  the  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  clatter 
famously ;  and  when  the  governor  calls  me,  here 
I  am.  Faith,  it  will  be  comical  enough  now  if  I. 
should  make  no  blunder  in  this  business. 

[_Exit,  r. 

Baron.  Here  she  comes.  I’ll  withdraw  a  little 
to  observe  the  impression  the  place  makes  upon 
her,  and  take  my  cue  from  it. 

[’.Erif,  r. 

Enter  CLARA,  in  a  travelling  dress,  preceded  by  a 

Guard  of  Six  Soldiers.  Two  Sentinels  are  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  entrance,  L . 

Clara,  (c.,  to  the  Guard.)  What,  sir,  take  away 
my  waiting-maid?  The  Governor  could  never 
order  any  such  thing.  Never  was  a  woman  treated 
so  cruelly.  Send  the  Governor  to  me,  sir,  d'ye 
hear  ?  And  if  the  Governor  is  not  in  the  way,  send 
the  next  great  man  among  you.  [ Exeunt  Soldiers, 
R.  Two  Sentinels  remain,  l.]  What  a  horrid 
place,  and  what  an  incredible  adventure!  How 
could  my  relations  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  marry 
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me  to  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  that,  for  a  few 
tolerable  weeks  at  first,  has  tormented  me  in¬ 
cessantly  ever  since  ? 

Enter  the  BARON,  ushered  hy  a  SENTINEL,  r. 

Sentinel.  The  Governor  is  here,  madam. 

[. Exit ,  R. 

Baron.  Madam,  you’re  welcome.  I  desired  I 
might  be  informed  the  moment  you  alighted  from 
your  carriage.  But,  really,  the  affairs  of  the 

Castle,  the  number  of  prisoners - I  beg  pardon, 

madam,  but  now  I  attend  your  orders. 

Clara.  It  seems,  sir,  'tis  I  must  attend  yours; 
for  I’ve  been  waiting - 

Baron.  Excnse  me,  madam,  I  am  now  quite  at 
your  service.  Sentinel,  take  the  lady's  things  up 
to  the  third  room  in  the  second  tower;  that  look¬ 
ing  upon  the  ditch,  number  one  hundred  and  seven. 
(To  Clara.)  It’s  very  commodious,  madam. 

Clara.  But  my  waiting-maid,  sir - 

Baron.  She  will  be  taken  care  of,  madam.  My 
orders  require  that  she  should  be  parted  from  you 
and  sent  back  to  Berlin.  You  are  married, 
madam  ? 

Clara.  Alas,  yes,  sir ! 

Baron.  A  young  husband— amiable,  no  doubt  ? 

Clara.  A  monster,  sir. 

Baron.  You  have  been  unhappy,  then  ? 

Clara.  To  such  a  degree  you’ve  no  idea. 

Baron.  He  was  inconstant,  perhaps  ?  And  yet, 
to  look  at  you,  one  would  hardly  think  that.  A 
gamester,  probably  ? 

Clara.  Everything,  sir — everything  that’s  bad! 

Baron.  Yet  in  his  principles,  I  should  hope - 

Clara.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  just  and  honourable!  No¬ 
body  has  any  reason  to  complain  of  him  but  his 
wife. 

Baron.  Well,  that’s  something;  but  he  is  not 
the  less  inexcusable. 

Clara.  To  be  sure  not,  is  he  sir  ? 

Baron.  Particularly  as  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  vras  at  his  pressing  solicitations  that  the 
Minister  signed  the  fatal  order. 

Clara.  What!  Was  it  my  husband  that - 

Yes,  yes  ;  it  was  he  !  I’m  sure  of  it — it’s  exactly 
like  him  !  I  hated  him  before,  but  now - 

Baron.  (Smiling.)  I  should  hardly  suspect  you 
can  do  more  for  him.  1  pity  you  very  sincerely ; 

I  am  already  much  interested  for  you.  I  have 
been  deceived  about  you.  You  were  described  to 
me  as  a  giddy,  thoughtless  woman,  and  I  find  you 
the  victim  of  injustice. 

Clara.  Yes,  sir,  I  am — a  victim — that’s  the  very 
word.  What  indignity !  (Weeping,  then  changing 
her  tone.)  But  it  don’t  signify,  I’ll  make  the  best 
of  it.  Pray,  sir,  how  do  we  pass  the  time  here? 
I’m  afraid  I  shall  die  with  ennui. 

Baron.  We’ll  do  all  in  cur  power  to  divert  you 
from  your  troubles.  In  the  first  place,  you  may 

Clara.  (Pleased.)  Walk,  may  we? 

Baron.  Twice  a-day. 

Clara.  (Pouting.)  In  the— — 

Boron.  In  the  courtyard. 

Clara.  In  the  courtyard ! 

Baron.  Lengthways  or  across,  at  the  choice  of 
the  prisoner. 

Clara.  Mighty  pleasant.  And  pray,  what  other 
amusement  ? 

Baron.  Then  you  return  to  your  apartment. 
There  you  repose  yourself,  and  may  either  read 
or  sleep. 


Clara.  (Ironically.)  Indeed !  Do  you  really 
allow  all  these  recreations?  Bless  me,  it's  a 
paradise  !  And  this  is  the  way  ofdifedn  the  Castle, 
of  which  you  have  the  honour  to  be  the  Governor? 

Baron.  Everybody  is  not  so  well  treated.  For 
the  refractory— for  instance,  for  the  refractory  we 
have - - 

Clara.  (Displeased.)  Will  you  be  so  obliging,  sir, 
as  to  show  me  my  apartment  ? 

Baron.  (Taking  out  his  watch.)  If  you  please — 
but  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  chat  another  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  me,  if  you  find  it  agreeable. 

Clara.  (Ironically.)  Undoubtedly;  but  I — I'm 
afraid  of  indulgiug  myself  too  much  the  first  day. 
I  wish  to  husband  my  enjoyments. 

Baron.  As  it  suits  you.  Then  I  must  call  the 
turnkey— the  gaoler — the  sentinels. 

Clara.  Sir! 

Baron.  Hollo!  (Beckons  a  Soldier,  who  enters,  c., 
from  l.)  Are  the  passages  well  guarded,  the 
garrison  under  arms,  the  drawbridge,  the  cannon 
all  in  order  ? 

Clara.  Is  all  that  on  my  account,  sir?  I  beg 
you  won’t  make  such  ceremony  with  me,  sir ;  or, 
if  yon  only  want  to  frighten  me,  I  assure  you — 
(with  ironical  politeness) — one  of  those  gentlemen 
will  be  quite  sufficient. 

Baron.  (To  the  Soldier.)  There,  sir,  make  the 
lady  a  bow,  and  conduct  her  away. 

(The  horn  sounds  within,  L.) 

Clara.  What’s  that  ? 

Baron.  It’s  a  prisoner  that  I  expect.  He  will  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes.  That  signal  is  to  announce 
his  approach. 

Clara.  A  prisoner  1  I  wish  it  had  been  a  com¬ 
panion. 

Baron.  His  case  is  a  very  lamentable  one,  if 
what  they  write  me  about  him  be  true. 

Clara.  He  is  unfortunate,  then?  You  interest 
me  in  his  favour.  Might  I  ask  his  name  ? 

Baron.  He’ll  tell  it  you  himself.  You’ll  be  with 
him  now  and  then— at  your  meals,  for  instance. 
You’ll  eat  at  the  Governor’s  table.  You’ll  meet 
him  to-night  at  snpper. 

Clara.  But  can  1  show  myself  ?  I’m  so  horribly 

fatigued  with  my  journey.  My  figure - 

Baron.  Is  perfectly  well,  I  assure  you.  Besides, 

here,  you  know,  you  can  have  no  pretensions - 

Clara.  Oh,  no  !  I  protest.  All  men  at  present 

are -  But  one  wouldn’t  like  to  be  frightful, 

and  I  think  if  I  were  j  ust  to  change  this  dress, 

and  set  my  head  to  rights - 

Baron.  Set  your  head  to  rights !  Why,  yes, 
that  might  be  as  well,  to  be  sure. 

Clara.  When’s  your  supper  ? 

Baron.  Two  hours  hence. 

Clara.  Oh,  then  I’ve  time  to  make  myself  a 
little  decent  1 

Baron.  In  two  hours !  I  should  think  so. 

Clara.  But  who’s  to  attend  me? 

Baron.  (Calling.)  Sentinel 
Clara.  Sir! 

[Sentinel  takes  the  order,  and  goes  off , 

L.  C. 

Baron.  Give  notice  to  the  old  woman  to  attend 
the  lady.  (To  Clara.)  You’ll  find  her  very  useful; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  every  attention  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  shall  be  paid  you. 

Clara.  You’re  a  charming  man;  you  take  part 
in  my  misfortunes.  Now  for  my  toilet,  (At  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  l.)  That  way,  sir? 

Baron.  Yes,  madam. 
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Clara.  What  a  shocking  staircase— abominable ! 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  climb  it. 

Baron.  It’s  the  only  one,  madam,  that  leads  to 
your  apartment.  [Exit  Clara,  ascending  the  stairs, 
x.  2  e.  J  What  levity — what  a  head!  No  wonder 
her  husband - 

Enter  O’CLOGHORTY,  a.,  disguised  as  the 
Gaoler,  with  an  air  of  self-complacency. 

O’Clog.  ( Pulling  the  Baron  by  the  sleeve.)  What 
do  you  say  to  me  ? 

Baron.  Ah,  charming!  You  have  surpassed  my 
expectations,  my  old  friend.  You  do  me  justice — 
you  look  frightful ! 

O’Clog.  (Smiling.)  You  flatter  me.  But,  with¬ 
out  vanity,  I  thiuk  I’m  tolerably  ugly;  and  then 
my  voice,  you  know — you’ve  my  own  natural  tone 
now.  I’ll  keep  my  next  little  bit  of  a  grunt  for  a 
proper  occasion.  There’s  no  need  of  being  osten¬ 
tatious.  But  the  name - 

Baron.  Aye,  it  must  be  something  pretty,  now, 
and  suitable.  Suppose  we  say  Grim — gruflin — hotf. 

O’Clog.  Grim — gruffin— holf.  I’ll  study  it.  The 
husband’s  arrived.  They  made  him  get  down  at 
the  gardener’s  lodge — the  guard  room,  you  know 
• — and  there  he’s  waiting — a  mighty  smart  fellow. 
Oh,  what  a  pity  it  would  be  to  part  such  a 
charming  couple ! 

Baron.  I’ll  go  and  conduct  him  in. 

[Exit,  c.  to  L. 

O’Clog.  Now,  Mr.  Grimgruffinhotf,  think  a 
bit  of  your  new  character,  and  deserve  the  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  you.  Faith,  and  it  will  bo  no 
easy  matter,  I  find  i  The  dress  may  be  well  enough ; 
but  then  I  feel  I  can  never  come  at  your  oaths, 
and  your  frowns,  and  your  —  your  cut-throat 
grimaces — what  one  may  call  the  graces  of  my 
office.  Och,  but  I’ll  not  lose  heart,  for  all  that. 
If  I  can’t  reach  all  the  accomplishments  of  the 
profession,  I'll  e’en  be  satisfied  with  what  I  can 
master. 

[Exit,  L. 

Enter  the  BARON  and  DEL  AVAL,  c.  from  l., 

preceded  by  Officers  and  two  Guards,  who  exeunt, 

C.  to  L. 

Del.  (l.)  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  will  turn  out 
some  mistake ;  some  error  in  the  name,  perhaps. 

Baron,  (r.  c.)  No,  sir;  yon  are  accurately  de¬ 
scribed,  Frederick  Delaval.  But  reflect  a  little ; 
are  there  not  some  secret  motives — some  debts, 
for  instance  ? 

Del.  Debts !  Why,  I  have  contracted  a  great 
many,  it’s  true;  but  then  I’ve  paid  them  all. 

Baron.  Concerned,  perhaps,  in  some  affair  of 
honour  ? 

Del.  Half  a  dozen,  sir.  But  neither,  thank 
heaven,  has  furnished  a  pretence  to  lock  up  either 
party. 

Baron.  Some  ill-natured  relation,  then  ? 

Del.  I  have  just  received  a  legacy  from  the  last 
of  them.  To  be  sure,  there’s  an  uncle  of  my  wife’s 

that  might  have -  No,  that’s  impossible.  He 

had  too  great  a  regard  for  me.  I  confided  all  my 
troubles  to  him,  and  he  participated  in  them  with 
the  most  friendly  solicitude  ;  indeed,  he  had  just 
promised  to  rid  me  of  my  wife. 

Baron.  You  were  not  upon  good  terms,  then  ? 

Del.  We  couldn’t  bo  upon  worse. 

Baron.  Her  person,  probably,  is  not  exactly - 

Del.  The  prettiest  woman  in  Berlin,  sir.  Heaven 
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knows  why  they  married  us !  We  loved  each  other, 
too.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  didn’t  adore  each 
other  for  a  few  months,  and  might  have  done  so 
still,  but  I  soon  found  her  such  a  devilish  temper. 

Baron.  What,  haughty,  forbidding? 

Del.  No,  hang  it,  it  wasn’t  that ;  but,  in  short - 

Confound  me,  if  I  can  tell  you  what  it  was 
exactly . 

Baron.  Cross,  peevish  ? 

Del.  No,  not  peevish,  but  somewhat  petulant, 
fickle — won’t  hear  reason. 

Baron.  What  the  devil!  Did  you  talk  reason  to 
her  ? 

Del.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then.  Why,  what  are 
you  laughing  at  ? 

Baron.  (Smiling.)  Isn’t  it  rather  odd,  think  ye, 
at  your  age,  to  be  talking  reason  to  her,  when  she 
expects  you  should  be  talking  of  nothing  but 
love  ? 

Del.  Nonsense !  Why,  I  tell  you,  she  wouldn’t 
listen  to  me — constantly  crossing  me — every  mo¬ 
ment  occupied  with  balls,  entertainments,  dress- 
Sometimes  she’d  leave  me  whole  days  alone, 
grumbled  if  I  but  spoke  to  a  pretty  woman,  while 
she  herself  listened  to  the  flippant  nonsense  of 
every  coxcomb  that  came  near  her.  In  fact,  sir, 
she  has  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  separate  apart¬ 
ments  !  Yes,  sir,  separate  apartments  ;  and,  from 

that  moment -  (Whispers.)  It’s  very  true, 

upon  my  soul! 

Baron.  Oh,  these  are  shockings  things  !  It’s- 
impossible  to  regret  such  a  woman  as  that.  She 
is  really  everything  that’s  bad.  Coquettish,  ill- 
tempered,  and,  perhaps -  ( Whispers.) 

Del.  (Seriously.)  Oh,  no — no!  I  must  do  her 
the  justice  to  say  that  no  suspicion  of  that 
sort- — 

Baron.  Aye,  very  likely.  But  she’s  certainly  a. 
woman  you  couldn't  live  with ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it’s  a  great  advantage  to  be  parted  from  her. 

Del.  Why,  certainly;  there’s  some  consolation 
in  that.  (Smiling.)  Still,  it  might  have  been  as 
well  if  she  had  been  brought  here  instead  of  me. 

Baron.  I  understand  you.  But  make  youi-self 
easy.  I’ll  write  to  the  Minister,  and  open  his  eyes 
in  this  matter. 

Del.  ( Earnestly .)  Thank  ye,  Governor. 

Baron.  And  I  don't  despair  of  getting  your  wife 
to  take  your  place. 

Del.  That  will  be  famous!  I’m  very  much, 
obliged  to  you.  Governor ! 

Baron.  In  the  meantime  you  shall  enjoy  every 
proper  liberty.  Our  garden  is  large  and  pleasant, 
and  we’ve  a  little  society  within.  Among  others, 
a  very  charming  young  woman  arrived  to-day. 

Del.  (Eagerly.)  A  young  woman !  Pretty  ? 

Baron.  Very  engaging. 

Del.  Delightful !  Oh,  the  charming  little  crea¬ 
ture  !  Some  jealous  brute  of  a  husband,  I  dare¬ 
say. 

Baron.  Something  of  that  sort.  You  may  see 
her ;  she’s  just  coming  down. 

Del.  Is  she  ?  I  needn’t  tell  you  I  shall  be  ex¬ 
tremely  happy  in  her  acquaintance. 

Baron.  But  then  I  hope  you’ll  conduct  yourself 
with  proper - 

Del.  (Impatiently.)  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  shall! 
Where  is  she  ?  Which  way  is  she  coming  ? 

Baron.  But  then  you  must  be  so  out  of  spirits _ 

so  vexed  and  mortified. 

Del.  Oh,  most  confoundedly!  But  I  don’t  see 
her  coming— not  that  I'm  in  any  hurry. 
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Baron.  Oh,  no ;  I  see  that  clearly.  Bat  I  must 
attend  to  business.  Excuse  me.  And  if  the  lady 
comes,  you’ll  be  so  good  as  to  keep  her  company 
till  supper. 

Del.  Oh,  surely.  You  needn’t  trouble  yourself 
about  that.  [Exit  Baron,  R.]  A  pretty  woman  ! 
Como,  that’s  something  to  qualify  captivity,  how¬ 
ever.  Now  do  I  feel  unaccountably  disposed  for 
a  little  romantic  attachment.  Yes;  I’m  getting 
sentimental  very  fast.  Hark  !  I  hear  the  rustling 
of  her  gown.  There’s  a  charm  in  that.  There 
she  is!  ( Approaching  the  staircase,  l.  2  e.)  Her 
back’s  turned  this  way.  Charming  figure!  And 
that  arm  that  she’s  extending  to  give  an  order — 
how  fair,  how  elegantly  formed!  By  heaven,  I’m 

already  so  touched  with  her  misfortunes  that - 

But  she’s  coming — she’s  coming !  Here  she  is! 

CLARA  descends  the  stairs,  L.  2  e. 

Clara,  (l.)  Now  for  this  new  prisoner.  Is  it 
possible  ? 

Del.  (r.)  Can  it  be  P 

Clara.  It  is  he ! 

Del.  It  is  she  ! 

Clara.  So  it’s  you,  sir ! 

Del.  It  is,  indeed,  madam ! 

Clara.  What,  you  are  come,  I  suppose,  to  enjoy 
sny  affliction — to  insult  my  misfortunes  P 

Del.  I’m  come,  madam,  because  a  party  of 
guards  brought  me. 

Clara.  Arrested !  Oh,  that’s  charming !  Tell 
me  all  about  it. 

Del.  It  was  the  Minister’s  will  and  pleasure. 

Clara.  Well,  and  do  you  know  they  have  served 
me  the  same  P  It  seems  they  thought  everything 
should  be  in  common  in  a  well-regulated  family. 

Del.  I  should  like  vastly  to  know  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  this  agreeable  residence. 

Clara.  ( Seriously .)  Should  you,  sir?  Then  I 
can  tell  you.  It  is  to — ( courtesyintj  with  ironical 
politeness) — to  me,  sir.  (Laughs.) 

Del.  To  you !  Really,  I’m  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

Clara.  You’re  very  polite.  I’m  sure  I  needn’t 
inquire  what  generous  friend  was  so  good  as — — 

Del.  (Maliciously.)  You  make  me  blush.  It’s 
true  I  was  willing  to  contrive  you  a  little  sur¬ 
prise. 

Clara.  Do  you  laugh,  you  wretch  ?  Let  me  tell 
you  it  was  a  measure  unworthy  even - 

Del.  Yours  or  mine  P 

Clara.  He’ll  drive  me  mad !  I’m  not  jesting, 
sir ;  I’m  very  angry  !  And  as  a  proof  of  it,  I 
assure  you,  the  only  comfort  I  found  in  my  mis¬ 
fortune  was - 

Del.  Getting  rid  of  me. 

Clara.  Excuse  me  if  I  don’t  contradict  you.  We 
are  not  here  to  flatter  each  other. 

Del.  Don’t  distress  yourself.  The  same  reflec¬ 
tion  which  you  made  in  secret  I  communicated  to 
the  Governor  the  first  moment  of  my  arrival.  “  At 
least,”  says  I— (with force) — “I  shall  live  here  in 
peace— I  shall  see  no  more  of  her!” 

Clara.  (Piqued.)  My  eulogy  in  two  words. 

Del.  (Ironically.)  Wrhy,  when  we’re  absent  from 
those  we  love,  it’s  always  a  pleasure,  you  know,  to 
be  talking  of  them. 

Clara.  I’ve  experienced  it,  for  I  told  him  some 
good  of  you. 

Del.  (Piqued.)  I  couldn’t  be  in  better  hands. 
( Both  affect  a  laugh.  Aside.)  Who  the  devil 
would  live  with  such  a  woman  P 


Clara.  (Aside.)  He’s  as  odious  here  as  at  Berlin. 
Del.  (Aside.)  It’s  impossible  to  bear  her,  so  I’ll 
be  off. 

Clara.  Excuse  me,  sir.  (Going,  L.) 


Enter  O’CLOGHORTY,  l.,  who  intercepts  her.  A 
Sentinel  intercepts  Delaval,  R. 

O’ Clog.  You  can’t  pass  here. 

Clara.  Oh,  the  horrid  monster!  What  d’ye 
say  ?  Mustn’t  I  go  to  my  own  apartment  ? 

O’ Clog.  No;  it’s  not  the  time. 

Del.  But,  Mr.  Gaoler,  surely - 

O’ Clog.  No  parleying;  it’s  the  Governor’s  orders. 

Clara.  (Crying  with  spite.)  Lord,  how  can  he  be 
so  provoking  ? 

Del.  (Aside.)  Now  that’s  to  mortify  me.  (To 
O’  Cloghorty.)  Come  —  come,  now,  my  honest 
fellow.  I’m  sure  you’re  not  so  ill-natured  as  you 
look. 

O’ Clog.  (Aside.)  He  knows  me. 

Del.  You’ll  allow  me  to  return,  I  daresay. 

(Draws  his  purse.) 

O’ Clog.  Incorruptible! 

Clara.  Nay ;  but,  my  dear,  sweet  Mr.  Gaoler - 

O’ Clog.  Inflexible! 

Del.  Can  we  do  nothing  with  you  ? 

O’ Clog.  Nothing;  but  obey  me  and  hate  me,  if 
that  will  be  any  consolation  to  you. 

Del.  Thank  ye.  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself 
of  the  indulgence. 

O’Clog.  So  much  the  better. 

Clara.  But,  Mr.  Gaoler - 

O’Clog.  I’ll  answer  no  more. 

Clara.  Well,  that’s  one  point  gained,  at  any 
rate. 

O’Clog.  I  must  return  to  my  post. 

[Exeunt  0’ Cloghorty ,  l.,  Sentinel,  r. 

Clara.  And  that’s  another. 

Del.  Well,  this  is  pleasant — that  we  must  be 
forced  to  keep  each  other  company. 

Clara.  Does  that  vex  you  ?  Now  it  pleases  me 
vastly. 

Del.  Indeed !  Well,  that’s  a  little  odd,  after - 

Clara.  (Imitating  O’Cloghorty.)  I’ll  answer  no 
more. 

Del.  Was  there  ever  such  a - 

Clara.  (In  the  same  tone.)  I  must  return  to  my 
post.  (Goes  to  the  table  for  her  lute.) 

Del.  (On  the  other  side.)  Luckily,  I’ve  a  book  in 
my  pocket. 

Clara.  (Talcing  up  her  lute.)  Aye,  this  is  a  fine 
opportunity  now  to  complete  your  studies.  You’re 
a  young  man,  and  have  a  great  deal  to  learn. 

Del.  If  you  were  a  little  better  instructed - 

Clara.  Bless  me,  I’m  afraid  I’ve  forgotten  my 
key. 

Del.  One  of  the  comforts  of  a  good  head. 

Clara.  Pray  don’t  talk  of  heads ;  for,  without 
compliment,  this  is  not  a  place  to  look  for  a  better 

in,  I’m  sure.  Oh,  here’s  a  charming  new  song - 

(Aside.)  He  doesn’t  seem  to  listen.  (Loud.) — that 
an  unhappy  woman  sane  to  beguile  the  misfortunes 

that  a  wicked  fellow  of  a  husband - (Aside.) 

He’s  peeping  under!  (Loud) — brought  upon  her. 
(Aside.)  Now  he’s  looking  on  one  side.  (Loud.) 
Poor  woman !  (Aside.)  There,  he’s  stamping 
with  rage ! 

Del.  (Aside,  rising.)  This  is  too  bad!  (Loud.) 
Madam!  (To  himself .)  No;  she  sha’n’t  see  how 
much  she  has  mortified  me  ! 

Clara.  I  thought  you  called  me,  sir. 
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Del.  No,  madam;  I’m  reading1,  ( Resumes  his 
chair.)  But,  after  all,  madam,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  know  how  you  managed  to  obtain  this 
order  for  my - 

Clara.  (Taking  her  chair  in  the  same  manner.) 

And  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  contrived - 

Del.  (Interrupting  her  hastily.)  Yery  easily.  By 
an  application  to  your  uncle. 

Clara.  The  very  man  I  applied  to. 

Del.  If  we  keep  this  distance,  I’m  afraid  we 
must  bawl  to  each  other. 

Clara.  Well,  why  don’t  you  come  nearer,  then? 
Del.  Oh,  certainly!  (Both  draw  their  chairs  close 

to  each  other.)  Well,  you  were  saying - 

Clara.  Bless  me,  why,  you’ve  left  off  wearing 
powder ! 

Del.  Yes ;  do  you  think  it  improves  me  ? 

Clara.  Yery  much. 

Del.  That  hat  becomes  you  uncommonly. 

Clara.  Really!  Well,  you  went  to  my  uncle, 
and  you  told  him - 

Del.  All  the  ill  of  you  that  I  could  think  of. 
Clara.  Not  from  your  heart  ? 

Del.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  hate  hypocrisy.  And 
pray  what  did  you  tell  him  about  me  ? 

Clara.  That  you  were  a  detestable  creature,  and 
the  plague  of  my  life. 

Del.  You  exaggerated. 

Clara.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  must  be  as  candid 
as  you.  I  even  assured  him — to  be  sure,  I  was  in 

a  great  rage  that  day — that  my  hatred  for  you - 

Del.  (Jocosely.)  Hatred  !  That’s  a  very  strong 
term.  I  only  talked  of  antipathy. 

Clara.  And  that  still  continues  ? 

Del.  Fortunately. 

Clara.  (Drawing  away.)  Adieu,  sir! 

Del.  (Imitating  her.)  Adieu,  madam  !  ( After  a 

pause.)  And  yet,  here  we  are,  condemned  to  see 
each  other  every  day. 

Clara.  (Sighing.)  It’s  very  true. 

Del.  (Docking  in  his  chair.)  And  this  may 
last — — 

Clara.  (Imitating  him.)  Heavens  knows  how 
long! 

Del.  (Turning  towards  her.)  So,  if  we  quarrel - 

Clara.  (Turning  also.)  We  shall  only  make  our¬ 
selves  more  miserable. 

Del.  That’s  very  clear.  (A  short  pause.)  There¬ 
fore,  we  may  as  well  live  civilly. 

Clara.  Yes,  just  civilly. 

Del.  We  shall  see  each  other - 

Clara.  Now  and  then,  at  our  meals. 

Del.  And  at  our  walks. 

Clara.  Aye,  at  our  walks  in  the  courtyard;  but 
that’s  ail.  Just  good  day,  good-night,  and  so  on. 
Del.  Certainly.  ( With  a  tender  earnestness.)  Only, 

if  you  should  happen  to  fall  sick - 

Clara.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  if  you  should  meet  with 
any  accident - 

Del.  (Tenderly,  a.nd  drawing  hack  his  chair.) 
Why,  then - 

Clara.  (In  the  same  manner.)  Why,  then - 

Del.  (Drawing  still  nearer.)  I  must  be  near  you. 
Clara.  (Draining  close  to  him.)  I  mustn’t  run 
away  from  you. 

Del.  (Affectionately.)  We  must  tell  each  other 
our  sufferings. 

Clara.  (In  the  same  manner.)  And  comfort  one 
another.  (Recovering.)  But  that’s  all.  There  we’U 
stop. 

Del.  (With  the  same  resolution.)  Oh,  to  be  sure, 
we’ll  stop  there!  Yet  it’s  a  pity.  (Piqxied.)  But 


no  matter;  we  can’t  force  people  to  love  ns 
whether  they  will  or  no. 

Clara.  No,  we  can’t.  And  so,  sir - 

Del.  And  so,  madam,  we’ll  have  no  love. 

Clara.  No;  no  love  ! 

Del.  Only  a  little  complaisance. 

Clara.  And  a  little  confidence. 

Del.  And  a  little  friendship. 

Clara,  (With  resolution.)  And  that’s  all. 

Del.  Agreed!  Oue  kiss  to  seal  the  compact, 
Clara.  Sir ! 

Del.  On  the  hand  only.  ’Tis  but  a  mark  of 
respect. 

Clara.  (Seriously.)  Or  rather  of  indifference. 

Del.  (Tenderly.)  No,  of  sincere  respect, 

Clara.  (Aside.)  I  shall  certainly  relapse ! 

Del.  (Aside.)  She’s  as  charming  as  ever !  Clara ! 
Clara.  (Tenderly.)  Frederick! 

Del.  My  dear  Clara,  let  us  be  more  explicit. 

(Passes  his  arm  round  her  waist.) 

Enter  the  BARON,  R. 

Baron.  Now,  then.  Hey-day  !  Upon  my  honour, 
gentlefolks,  you  seem  on  exceeding  good  terms  for 
people  who  never  saw  each  other  before ! 

Clara.  Dear  sir,  a  most  singular  adventure 

This  is  my  husband - 

Del.  And  this  is  my  wife. 

Baron.  (Smiling.)  Come,  come,  come ;  for 
shame — for  shame  !  You’re  in  a  very  unfit  place 
for  a  j  oke  of  this  kind. 

Clara.  But  it’s  very  true,  sir. 

Baron.  Is  it  possible  you  can  persist,  madam  ? 
I  really  could  not  have  expected  a  lady  I  am  so 

much  inclined  to  esteem - Remember  what 

you  have  just  told  me  of  your  husband.  How 
can  I  recognise  your  picture  in  a  gentleman  so 
polite  and  accomplished  ?  And  you,  sir,  the 
manner  you  described  your  wife  to  me  can  nevei 
agree  with - 

Clara.  Well,  well;  but  this  is  certainly  my  hus 
band. 

Del.  And  I  swear  this  is  my  wife. 

Baron.  Aye,  I  see  how  it  is.  You’ve  found 
yourselves  agreeable  to  each  other,  and  you 
thought  I  should  be  credulous  enough  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon.  No,  sir — no,  madam;  no,  no,  no;  it 
will  not  do.  I  can  never  suffer,  in  a  respectable 

prison  like  this - 

Del.  But  listen,  sir ! 

Baron.  I’ll  listen  to  no  such  thing. 

Clara.  Be  assured - 

Baron.  1  am  assured  of  everything. 

Clara.  (Aside.)  Obstinate  brute  ! 

Del.  He’s  raving.  Let  him  go  on. 

Baron.  If  this  is  the  case,  you  must  be  locked  iu 
a  double  tower. 

Clara.  (Eagerly.)  Together,  sir  ? 

Baron.  No,  indeed,  madam — separately.  Come, 
you  must  part  immediately  ! 

Both.  No,  no;  we’ll  never  part! 

(Embracing.) 

Baron.  Here’s  audacity!  Hollo!  Grirngruffin- 
hoff ! 

Enter  O’CLOGHORTY,  with  a  halberd,  L.,  Guards 
following.  The  Guards  seize  Delaval,  and  force 
him  up  the  stairs,  r.  2  e.,  and  Clara  up  the  stairs, 
l.  2  E. 

O’ Clog.  Och,  honeys,  and  is  it  that  you’re 
come  to?  By  St.  Patrick,  you’re  making  short 
work  of  it. 
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Baron.  Part  them  immediately. 

Bel.  She  is  my  wife ! 

Clara.  You  area  cruel,  unjust  man! 

Baron.  To  your  apartments  immediately. 

(They  are  forced  up  the  staircases 
severally,  kissing  hands  to  each  other, 
and  lidding  adieu  till  they  disap¬ 
pear.) 

Baron,  (c.)  Well,  O’Ciogherty. 

O’C log.  (l.  c.)  Well,  my  noble  Governor. 

Baron.  This  is  the  human  heart,  my  old  boy. 
You  see,  the  moment  we  tried  to  separate  them, 
they  were  dying  to  be  together. 

O’ Clog.  But  will  their  dying  fit  last?  Isn’t  it 
only  a  little  remains  of  their  old  spirit  of  contra¬ 
diction  ? 

Baron.  That  we  must  discover.  I  am  preparing 
them  a  trial  which  will  convince  me  whether  it  be 
a  renewed  affection  for  each  other  or  not. 

O' Clog.  It* s  certainly  very  like  it. 

Baron.  I  think  so  too.  The  lady,  I  judge,  will 
goon  be  attempting  to  speak  to  yon. 

O’ Clog.  (Smiling.)  To  seduce  me,  perhaps. 

Baron.  Let  her ;  but  by  degrees,  to  keep  clear  of 
her  suspicion. 

O’ Clog.  No  doubt  but  Mr.  Delavalwill  be  trying 
to  corrupt  me,  too. 

Baron.  Well,  well,  you  must  be  corrupted  by 
him,  too;  but  you  mustn’t  bring  them  together, 
till - 

O’  Clog.  Hark!  (In  a  low  tone.)  Here  she  comes 
— here  she  comes— close  to  the  door  !  She  daren’t 
come  down.  She’s  making  a  sign — she’s  all  of  a 
twitter,  poor  thing ! 

Baron.  (Low.)  I’ll  retire.  (Crosses  to  r.  Loud 
and  authoritatively.)  You  hear  me,  Grimgruffiuhoff 
— not  the  smallest  communication  between  the 
prisoners — not  the  smallest  communication  ! 

\_Exit,  R. 

Enter  CLARA,  down-stairs,  l. 

Clara.  Barbarous  wretch!  (To  O’ Cloghorty .) 
I’ve  found  means  to  escape  from  my  chamber. 

O’Clog.  (r.,  aside.)  Very  likely,  when  the  door 
was  left  open  on  purpose. 

Clara,  (l.)  My  dear  Mr.  Gaoler,  pray  don’t  re¬ 
fuse  me  !  Take  this  ring. 

O’Clog.  A  ring! 

Clara.  'Tis  a  trifling  mark  of  my  gratitude. 
Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Gaoler.  You  can  render  me  a 

most  essential  service.  That  young  man - 

Really  he’s  very  much  to  be  pitied.  I  assure  you 
he  deserves  our  being  a  little  interested  about  him, 
indeed  we  ought.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favour 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  him  this  letter. 

(Offers  it.) 

O’  Clog.  A  letter— a  letter ! 

Clara.  No ;  only  a  little  note— it’s  open,  you  see. 
Now  do — do,  my  dear,  sweet  Mr.  Grimgruffinhoff ! 

O’Clog.  Oh,  if  it’s  only  a  little  note,  and  open, 
too  ;  but  if  it  should  get  me  into  a  scrape,  now - 

Clara.  It  won’t— it  never  can.  Come,  take  them 
—take  them  both.  (Gives  the  ring  and  letter.) 

O’Clog.  (Golding  one  in  each  hand.)  No;  on  con¬ 
sideration,  I’ll  keep  only -  (Looks  at  the  ring.) 

Clara.  Oh,  heavens  1 

O’Clog.  Only  the  letter,  and  you  may  take  back 
the  ring. 

Clara.  What,  won’t  you  have - 

O’Clog.  I’ll  have  nothiug  but  the  pleasure  of 
doing  you  a  service,  and  that  alone.  (Aside.)  By 
St.  Bat,  here  I  am  wheedled  clean  out  of  my  cha¬ 


racter  again !  (In  a  coarser  style.)  Come,  come ; 
I’ll  take  the  letter  because  I  believe  there’s 
nothing  in  it  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  State. 
There,  go,  go ;  I’ll  take  it,  I  tell  you. 

Clara.  Oh,  you  dear,  kind,  amiable  man !  One 

day  or  other,  depend  upon  it -  I  couldn’t  see 

him,  could  I  ? 

O’Clog.  (Going,  n.)  Impossible!  Go  back. 

Clara.  Yes,  Mr.  Gaoler,  I  will. 

(Follows  him  behind  up  the  stairs  lead¬ 
ing  to  Delaval’s  room.) 

O’Clog.  (Turning  round.)  Where  are  you  going ? 

Clara.  To — to  my  own  apartment,  Mr.  Gaoler. 

O’Clog.  You’ll  find  this  a  round-about  way, 
then. 

Clara.  No;  I  was  going  to  one  whom  I’ve  so 
often  driven  from  me,  and  whom  I  would  fly  to 
now  at  the  risk  of  my  life. 

O’Clog.  Psha,  nonsense ! 

Clara.  Don’t  you  believe  me?  See,  then,  my 
solicitude — my  tears. 

O' Clog.  Faith,  if  I  do,  you’ll  see  mine  too. 
(Aloud.)  Get  away  with  you ! 

Clara.  Pray  don’t  forget  my  little  not*. 

O’Clog.  Haven’t  I  promised  ? 

Clara.  Don’t  be  angry,  dear  Mr.  Gaoler — don’t 
be  angry,  but  give  it  immediately,  I  entreat  you. 
(Aside.)  Thank  heaven,  he’ll  get  my  letter  ! 

(Ascends  the  stairs,  l.) 

O’Clog.  There’s  no  standing  this.  So  here  comes 
the  other  now,  and  galloping  down  the  stairs  as 
if  the  Castle  was  on  fire. 

Enter  DELAVAL  down-stairs,  R.  2  e. 

Del.  He’s  alone — that’s  lucky.  (To  him.)  My 
good  friend,  I  can’t  stay  np  there.  Her  window  is 
opposite  mine.  I*  ve  climbed  to  the  roof,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her.  Impossible  !  In  the 
same  tower,  at  least— in  the  same  tower  is  all  I 
ask. 

(Runs  to  the  window  impatiently ,  as  ij 
looking  out  for  Clara.) 

O’Clog.  Poor  young  man  1  Climb  upon  the  roof, 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  his  wife.  And  yesterday,  when  nothing 
hindered  him,  he’d  have  climbed  to  the  devil  to 
get  out  of  her  way. 

Del.  I  don’t  see  her.  Well,  answer  me,  can 
I - 

O’  Clog.  Patience  !  Before  we  talk  of  another 
apartment,  what  would  you  say — (looking  round ) — 
if  I  had  got — we  must  be  cautions — a  bit  of  a 
letter  ? 

Del.  From  her?  My  friend — my  best  friend, 
give  it  me — give  it  me ! 

O’Clog.  Take  care;  I  should  be  ruined  if  the 
Governor - 

Del.  Don’t  be  afraid !  (Takes  the  letter  and 
reads.)  “My  dear  Frederick, — I  am  highly  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  concern  you  have  just  shown  about 
me.’’  That  was  so  natural.  “  It  has  made  me 
feel  more  deeply  the  wrongs  I  have  done  you.  I 
will  venture  to  hope  I  may  one  day  atone  for 
them.*'  My  poor  Clara!  “One  day  atone  for 
them!  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  I  have  an 
opportunity.’’  I  fear  so  too !  “  Be  persuaded 

'tis  my  head  alone  ’’ — (No,  'tis  mine — ’tis  mine  1)  — 

“  that  has  been  to  blame,  and  that  my  heart - ” 

Mine  is  bursting!  I’m  choking!  I  can  read  no 
more!  It  is  impossible  to  conclude!  (Puts  the 
letter  in  his  bosom,  kissing  it  fervently.)  I’ll  read 
it  in  my  chamber  a  thousand  times.  My  kind 


friend,  wliat  you  have  already  done  for  me  autho¬ 
rises  me  to  ask - In  short,  my  good  fellow,  I’m 

becoming  frantic  —  furious  —  ready  to  attempt 
anything.  I  must  rescue  her  from  this  prison, 
and  possess  her  once  again.  A  hundred  thousand 
florins,  if  you  will  assist  me  in  the  enterprise. 

O’ Clog.  A  hundred  thousand  florins  ! 

Del.  Two  hundred  thousand!  I’ll  sign  to  it 
immediately. 

O’ Clog.  But  my  duty — the  punishment,  if  it 

should  be  discovered - 

Del.  You  shall  go  with  us — you  shall  never  leave 
us. 

O’Clog.  Then,  my  conscience — for  the  lady  you 
know  is  married. 

Del.  To  me. 

O’Clog.  (Not  seeming  to  attend.)  Her  husband, 
'tis  true,  is  a  mad  fellow,  who  has  behaved  bad 
enough,  but - 

Del.  ’Tis  I— 'tis  I — I  who  have  made  her 
miserable,  and  who  would  devote  the  rest  of  my 
days  to  her  happiness. 

O’Clog.  Yonr  wife!  Are  you  sure  of  it? 

Del.  I  call  heaven  to  witness  it.  Promise  me, 

then - You  seem  moved. 

O'Clog.  (Affecting  emotion.)  No,  no,  sir. 

Del.  You  are  affected  at  my  situation. 

O’Clog.  (Smiling,  aside.)  Oh,  that — that’s  a  mis¬ 
take  ! 

Del.  You  shed  tears ! 

O’Clog.  (Aside.)  I’m  acting  famously,  now. 

Del.  Well! 

O’Clog.  Well,  I  must  consent.  I  can’t  resist.  I’ll 
run  all  risks  for  you. 

Del.  (Embracing  him.)  Oh,  my  dear  friend  ! 
O’Clog.  (With  caution.)  Be  quiet  now!  Listen! 
W e  must  take  care - 

Del.  (Looking  about.)  We  will — we  will.  There’s 
nobody. 

O'Clog.  There’s  no  way  of  getting  out,  but  by 
that  window  that  looks  upon  the  trenches,  which 
is  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

Del.  (With  earnest  impatience.)  Yes;  I’ll  jump 
out. 

O’Clog.  Yes;  but  the  lady  and  I  ?  We  can’t  jump 
out. 

Del.  That’s  true !  What’s  to  be  done,  then  ? 
O’Clog.  We  must  have  a  long  ladder.  I’ve  got 
one  at  hand.  We  shall  descend  it,  and  get  to  the 
parapet. 

Del.  (Eagerly.)  Well,  we’re  at  the  parapet. 
O’Clog.  Not  yet;  but  we’ll  make  the  best  of  our 
way.  There  we  shall  find  a  secret  door;  I’ve  got 
the  key  of  it. 

Del.  Then  we  open  the  secret  door. 

O’Clog.  And  come  out  upon  three  sentinels. 

Del.  We’ll  shoot  ’em  ! 

O’Clog.  No,  no;  we  don’t  shoot  ’em. 

Del.  Well,  well,  we  don’t  shoot  ’em  then. 

O’Clog.  But  we  pay  them  handsomely. 

Del.  Whatever  they  desire. 

O’Clog.  Then  I  take  you  to  a  friend  of  mine;  he 

gives  us  horses,  and  there  we  are - 

Del.  In  Spain. 

O’Clog.  With  all  my  heart.  But  if  yon  wish  to 
secure  your  wife  when  you’ve  got  her,  I’d  recom¬ 
mend  Ireland  to  you.  We  must  lose  no  time. 
The  night’s  getting  dark— all  the  prisoners  should 
be  gone  to  bed. 

Del.  And  Clara? 

O’Clog.  I’ll  go  and  fetch  her. 

(The  stage  darkened.) 
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Brings  on  CLARA.  She  rushes  into  Delaval’s  arms. 
A  general  alarm.  The  report  of  a  cannon  heard , 
drums  beating,  bells  ringing. 

O’Clog.  Oh,  the  powers,  we’re  discovered !  The 
alarm’s  given,  the  sentinels  are  after  us.  We’re  all 
ruined,  and  I  shall  be  massacred ! 

Clara.  (Tenderly.)  No,  no;  we’ll  take  all  the 
blame. 

Enter  the  BARON,  c.  from  L.,  with  Guards  and 
Attendants  with  lights,  who  range  across,  c. 

Baron.  Let  the  gaoler  be  seized,  and  put  in  irons 
immediately. 

O'Clog.  Here’s  a  pretty  commence. 

Clara.  (Holding  O’ Cloghorty.)  'Twas  our  fault  I 
Indeed  it  was.  Stop  him,  or  we’ll  go,  too ! 

O’Clog.  (Aside.)  Blessings  on  her  tender  heart ! 
Baron.  Hear  me.  A  courier,  who  has  just  ar¬ 
rived,  acquaints  me  that  you  two  are  really  mar¬ 
ried. 

Clara.  There,  sir.  To  be  sure  we  are. 

Baron.  And  informs  me  also  of  the  motive  for 
which  you  are  here  brought  together.  Your  uncle, 

convinced  that  you  had  both  your  errors - 

Clara.  I  have  had  many. 

Del.  But  what  have  been  mine ! 

Baron.  (Continuing .)  Wished  at  first  to  make 
you  both  repent  them ;  but  his  kindness  getting 
the  better  of  his  anger,  he  has  abated  the  rigour 
of  his  original  order,  and  determines  to  punish 
only  one  of  you. 

Del.  (With  joy.)  Me,  no  doubt. 

Clara.  (Earnestly .)  Let  the  Governor  go  on. 
Baron.  Further,  being  well  convinced  that,  at 
all  events,  you  never  can  be  happy  together 
again - 

Clara.  How  malicious ! 

Del.  Let  the  Governor  go  on. 

Baron.  He  sends  me  a  deed  of  separation,  and 
orders  that  the  first  who  shall  be  consistent 
enough  to  sign  it,  shall  immediately  be  set  free. 

Del.  (Very  earnestly.)  A  separation!  Never! 
Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  consent  to  it. 

Clara.  (With  equal  decision.)  Nor  me.  Never! 
Del.  Yet,  if  this  is  the  only  means  of  restoring 
the  best  of  women  to  society — to  her  family— to 
happiness — if  so  she  may  be  snatched  from  a  pain¬ 
ful  state  of  existence — from  an  abode  of  horror 
that,  perhaps,  may  cost  her  her  life— I  consent  to 
everything.  I  desire  she  may  sign — nay,  I  com¬ 
mand  it!  Only  let  her  immediately  be  set  at 
liberty. 

Clara.  ( Much  moved.)  No,  sir— no  ;  I  will  not 
sign — I  will  not  sign !  And  you  must  be  sensible, 
my  dear  Frederick,  that  if  I  refuse  it  is  not  to  dis¬ 
obey  you.  But  be  reasonable,  Frederick.  At  your 
age,  in  the  career  of  military  honours,  with  the 
qualities  to  distinguish  you,  to  merit  the  esteem  of 
all  who  surround  you,  could  I  consent  that  you 
should  here  sacrifice  your  youth  and  reputation  ? 
No ;  sign  and  begone  !  Only  think  sometimes  of 
your  Clara,  who,  in  her  retreat,  will  hear  and  re¬ 
joice  in  your  success,  and  console  herself  with  re¬ 
flecting  that  you  are  happy,  and  love  her  still. 
Go,  then !  I  do  not  command  it,  but  on  my  knees 
I  request  it ! 

Del.  (Who  has  repeatedly  wished  to  interrupt  her.) 
No,  no;  it  is  impossible!  I  will  not  sign!  No 
separation— no  separation  !  Here,  both  together 
and  for  life !  (Tears  the  deed.) 

Clara.  (Taking  a  part  of  it,  and  tearing  also.) 
Yes ;  for  life— for  life  together !  ' 
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Del.  (Throwing  the  fragments  down,  and  stamp¬ 
ing  on  them.  Clara  does  the  same.)  There,  sir. 
Now  send  the  Minister  an  answer. 

Baron.  (Laughing.)  Oh,  you  silly  young  rogues ! 
So,  in  this  dismal  place  you  have  at  length  found 
out  how  necessary  you  are  to  each  other’s  happi¬ 
ness — whilst  in  the  capital,  where  you  were  at 
liberty  to  love  one  another  as  much  as  you  pleased, 
you  must  make  yourselves  miserable  with  incessant 
quarrels  ! 

Clara.  We  shall  have  no  more,  depend  upon  it. 

(Caresses  Delaval.) 

Baron.  I  believe  it— I  believe ;  and  therefore,  I 
see  no  material  objection  to  your  returning  to 
Berlin. 

O’ Clog.  Ncr  I  neither. 

Del.  Sir ! 

Clara.  Explain  yourself ! 

Baron.  You  are  both  free,  and  have  never  been 
otherwise.  You  have  only  had  a  friendly  lesson, 
and  have  profited  by  it.  This  fortress  is  no  other 


than  the  Castle  of  your  uncle’s  old  friend,  Baron 
de  Limburg,  the  sentinels  are  his  servants,  and 
this  teiTible  fellow,  the  gaoler,  his  faithful  Irish 
huntsman. 

O’ Clog.  Who,  instead  of  G-rimgruffinhoff,  has  as 
smooth  a  name  and  as  comely  a  countenance  of  his 
own  as  ever  come  into  your  ladyship’s  delicate 
imagination — Mr.  Teddy  Fitzgrallaghan  Macmul- 
linoch  O’Cloghorty,  at  your  service. 

Del.  My  dear  Clara,  how  much  are  we  indebted 
to  this  brave  officer ! 

Clara.  How  much,  indeed !  Oh,  my  dear  uncle  l 
Let  us  fly  and  thank  him. 

Del.  And,  above  all,  never  let  us  forget  the 
Castle  of  Limburg. 

Clara.  May  love  and  reason  ever  reign 

In  each  fond  heart  with  gentle  sway  ; 

And  may  we  never  need  again 
The  friendly  lesson  of  to-day. 

CURTAI*, 
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DICKS’  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR. 

This  book  is  full  music  size,  and  contains  instructions  and  exercises,  full  of  simplicity  and 
melody,  which  will  not  weary  the  student  in  their  study,  thus  rendering  the  work  the 
best  Pianoforte  Guide  ever  issued.  It  contains  as  much  matter  as  those  tutors  for  which 
six  times  the  amount  is  charged.  The  work  is  printed  on  toned  paper  of  superior  quality, 
in  good  and  large  type.  Price  One  Shilling;  post  free,  Twopence  extra. 

CZERNY’S  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

These  celebrated  Studies  in  precision  and  velocity,  for  which  the  usual  price  has  been  Half- 
a-Guinea,  is  now  issued  at  One  Shilliug  ;  post  free,  threepence  extra.  Every  student  of 
the  Pianoforte  ought  to  possess  this  companion  to  the  tutor  to  assist  him  at  obtaining 
proficiency  on  the  instrument. 

DICKS’  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  OPERAS  (  full  music  size),  with  Italian,  French,  or  German 
and  English  Words.  Now  ready  : — 

Donizetti’s  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d: 
Rossini’s  “  Lt,  Barbiere,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered, 


SIMS  REEVES’  SIX  CELEBRATED  TENOR  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
Pilgrim  of  Love.  Bishop. — Death  of  Nelson.  Braham. — Adelaide,  Beethoven. — The  Thom.  Shield. 
— The  Anchor’s  Weighed.  Braham. — Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee.  Hodson. 

ADELINA  PATTI’S  SIX  FAVOURITE  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling.  There  be 
none  of  Beauty’s  Daughters.  Mendelssohn. — Hark,  hark,  the  Lark.  Schubert. — Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Bishop. — The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  T.  Moore. — Where  the  Bee  Sucks.  Dr.  Arne. — Tell  me,  my 
Heart.  Bishop. 


CHARLES  SANTLEY’S  SIX  POPULAR  BARITONE  SONGS.  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
The  Lads  of  the  Village.  Dibdin. — The  Wanderer.  Schubert. — In  Childhood  My  Toys.  Lortsing. 
~-Tom  Bowling.  Dibdin. — Rock’d  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  Knight. — Mad  Tom.  Purcell, 

MUSICAL  TREASURES. —  Full  Music  size,  price  Twopence. 


1 

2  Auld  Robin  Gray  (Scotch  Ballad) 

3 

4 

5  Dl  Pescatore  (Song) 

6  To  Far-off  Mountain  (Duet) 

7 

8  A  Woman’s  Heart  (Ballad) 

9 

10  Above,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 

11  The  Marriage  of  the  Roses  (Valse) 

12  Norma  (Duet) 

13  Lo!  Heavenly  Beauty  (Cavatina) 

14  In  Childhood  my  Toys  (Song) 

15  While  Beauty  Clothes  the  Fertile  Vale 

16  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  Halle 

17 

18  Beethoven’s  “  Andante  and  Variations  ” 

19 

20 
21 

22  La  Petit  Flenr 

23  Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair 

24 

25 

26  My  Mother  bids  me  Bind  my  Hair  (CanzoneA) 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32  Hommage  au  Genie 

33  See  what  Pretty  Brooms  I’ve  Bought 

34 
85 

36 

37 

38 

99  As  it  Fell  npon  a  Day  (Duet) 

40  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  (Song) 

41  Why  are  you  Wandering  here  I  pray? 

(Ballad) 

42  A  Maiden’s  Prayer. 


43  vaise  ijrniante 

44  Home,  Sweet  Home!  (Song) 

45  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  (Song) 

46  All’s  Well  (Duet) 

47  The  “  Crown  Diamonds  ”  Fantasia 

48  Hear  me,  dear  One  (Serenade) 

49  Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm  (Barcarolle) 

50  Adelaide  Beethoven  (Song) 

51  The  Death  of  Nelson  (Song) 

52 

53 

54  The  Thorn  (Song) 

55 

56  There  be  none  of  Beauty’s  Daughters  (Soxtfi) 

57 

58  I  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flower 

59  Bid  Me  Discourse  (Song) 

60  Fisher  Maiden  (Song) 

61  Fair  Agnes  (Barcarolle) 

62  How  Calm  and  Bright  (Song) 

63  Woman’s  Inconstancy  (Song) 

64  Echo  Duet 

65  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  (Irish  Melod») 

66  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark 

67  Beethoven’s  Waltzes  (Second  Series) 

68  Child  of  Earth  with  the  Golden  Hair  (Song-, 

69  Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 

70  Lieder  ohne  Worte.  Nos.  4  and  9 

71  Waft  her,  Angels 

72  Movement  from  Sonata  in  A 

73  What  is  this  Feeling? 

74  Romance  in  F-major 

75  With  Verdure  Clad 

76  Derniere  Pensee 

77  Love  in  her  Eyes  sits  Playing 

78  Andante  from  Sonata  in  G 

79  Yea,  the  Lord  is  Mindful  of  his  Own 

80  He  shall  Fee*!  his  Flock  like  a  Shepherfl 

81  Pastoral  Symphony 

82  Impromptu  in  A-Flat 

83  The  Hunt  is  Dp. 

84  I  Dreamt  that  1  Dwelt  In  Marble  Halis 

85  Slumber  Song 


London ;  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand;. and  all  Booksellers. 
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THE  CHEAPEST  BOOKS  IK  THE  WOULD. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d.;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

DON  JUAN.  By  Lord  Byron. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  t>d. ;  postage,  l$d.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

PEOPLE  S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment, 

SIEGE  OF  CORINTH,  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON,  &c.  By  Lord  Byron. 

PEOPLE  S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

LALLA  ROOKH.  By  Thomas  Moore. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  3d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

THE  CORSAIR,  By  Lord.  Byron. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment, 

MARMION.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment 

CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE.  By  Lord  Byron. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  2d.;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

SINDBAD  THE  SAILOR.  From  “The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA.  By  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Translated  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

RASSELAS,  PRINCE  OF  ABISSINIA.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION.  2d.  ;  postage,  one  penny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

ALADDIN;  or,  the  WONDERFUL  LAMP.  From  “The  Arabian  Nights. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  OTRANTO.  By  Horace  Walpole. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION, 2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

THE  THREE  CALENDERS.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

ALI  BABA  AND  THE  FORTY  ROBBERS.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

NOUREDDIN  AND  THE  FAIR  PERSIAN.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION.  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

ABOULHASSEN  ALI  EBN  BECAR.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

THE  VAMPYRE.  By  Lord  Byron. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION.  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

THE  ACTOR’S  HAND-BOOK.  By  The  Old  Stager. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  3d. ;  postage  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

TWO  DROVERS,  &  AUNT  MARGARET’S  MIRROR.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id.  ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

GANEM,  THE  SLAVE  OF  LOVE.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment, 

THE  SURGEON’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d.;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

ALMORAN  AND  HAMET.  By  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d.  ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

ELIZABETH ;  OR,  THE  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA.  By  Madame  Cottin. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION, 2d.;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment, 

STORY  OF  THE  LITTLE  HUNCHBACK.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION, 2d.;  postage, one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

ZADIG;  OR,  THE  BOOK  OF  FATE.  By  Voltaire. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment, 

SOLYMAN  AND  ALMENA.  By  Dr.  John  Langhorne. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 
London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 
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Now  Ready,  Portrait  and  8  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.,  146  pages,  Price  Gd.f 


THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF 


RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 


With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Contents : — 


The  Rivals 

8t.  Patrick’s  Day ;  or,  the  Sehem.ng 
Lieutenant 
The  Duenna 
A  Trip  to  Scarborough 


The  School  lor  Scandal 
The  Camp 

The  Critic;  or,  a  Tragedy  Re 
hearsed 
Pizarro 


Can  also  be  had  separately,  price  One  Penny  each ;  post  free,  one  halfpenny  each  extra, 


London :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand, 


Now  Ready,  Price  Sixpence ;  post-free,  One  Penny  extra, 


DICES’  STANDARD  CHARADES 

COMEDIES 

FOR  HOME  REPRESENTATION. 

BANDIT. 

THE  SNOW  HELPED. 

JARGONELLE. 

A  MARRIAGE  NOOSE. 

THE  LOST  POCKET-BOOK. 

TWENTY  AND  FORTY. 

ALL’S  FAIR  IN  LOVE. 

A  WOMAN  WILL  BE  A  WOMAN. 


THE  CAPTAIN’S  GHOST. 
HAT-BOX. 

NUMBER  157  B. 

LOVELY. 

BOW  BELL(E)S. 
MISTAKEN. 

LOCKSMITH. 

PORTMANTEAU. 


rHE  above  Charades  and  Comedies  can  be  Performed  without  Risk 

of  Infringing  ant  Rcghts. 

London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand,  All  Bookseller*. 
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NOW  PUBLISHING, 

DICES’  SHILLING  SHAESPERE. 

"  '  # 

Containing  the  Whole  of 

THE  GR  AT  DRAMATIST’S  WORKS, 

WITH 

LIFE,  PORTRAIT,  AND  THIRTY-SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY  GILBERT,  WILSON,  ETC.,  BEING 

THE  CHEAPEST  BOOK  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

“This  thick  and  densely-printed  publication  is,  merely  for  its  mass  and  bulk,  a 
wonder,  and  when  we  remember  what  it  is,  and  what  pure  and  healthy  matter  it 
gives  broadcast  to  the  people,  the  wonder  becomes  gratitude  and  hopefulness/' — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

One  Shilling;  per  Parcel  Post,  4M.  extra. 

This  Edition  may  also  be  had,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  price  2s. 

London:  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand. 
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TALES  FROM  SHAKSPERE. 

BY  CHARLES  LAMB.  ,  '  “ 

Sixty  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Gilbert . 

London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand. 


Now  Ready,  Price  Sixpence. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  SHAKSPERE, 

BY  DR.  DODD. 

I  A  >  .*•  ‘  ,  rf 

With  Preface,  Glossary,  and  Index. 

tendon:  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


